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THE GIRL FROM NOUMEA. 


BY J. F. ROSE-SOLEY. 


HEN she came on board our 
steamer we thought at first it was 
a wedding party, and had it not 


been for the conspicuous absence of a 
bridegroom, the supposition would have 
been tenable. There was the Mamma, 
portly and well faring, the stout sister, 
already a matron, and the slim young 
sister whose turn at matrimony had yet 
to come. They bustled down to the 
wharf with much ceremony, and the 
crowd of black boys, gathered together 
from all parts of the Pacific, gazed de- 
lightly as they passed. For were they 
not clad in the gayest of colors which 
man—or rather woman—taking the rain- 
bow as a guide, could devise, and does 
not the soul of the Kanaka delight in 
brilliant hues? If he can get nothing bet- 
ter, he sticks a gaudy parrot’s feather in 
his hair, and this, with a bright red sulu 
or waist cloth, constitutes his principal 
clothing. Half the population of the lit- 
tle French settlement, male and female, 
was down to see us tread our way out 
of the reef-enclosed harbor, but none 
could compare in attire with the girl 
and her weeping relatives. 


We, the privileged passengers on the 
poop, watched the new arrivals with a 
natural feeling of jealousy. We had al- 
ready, by living a week or so on the 
steamer, acquired a sense of possession; 
we all knew each other’s names and busi- 
ness, and gossiped freely, behind their 
backs of course, about our fellow pas- 
sengers’ affairs. Therefore the girl was 
necessarily an intruder, an uninvited ad- 


dition to our little community, and it be- 
came our duty to consider whether we 
would accept her on a footing of equality. 
So we leaned lazily over the rail, and 
watched the almost perpendicular rays 
of the mid-day sun waking up the little 
striped fish which darted hither and 
thither amid the branching coral at the 
bottom. 

Our time was nearly up, the steam 
whistle was doing its best to arouse the 
sleepy echoes of the town, and to recall 
the passengers who were finishing their 
dejeuner at the café ashore. The edge 
of the wharf was lined with a row of grin- 
ning, laughing natives, who were waiting, 
with child-like curiosity, to see the screw 
gc round. Therefore the parting be- 
tween the girl from Noumea and her fe- 
male relatives was something hurried. 
There were dozens of au revoirs, and as 
much sobbing and weeping as the dis- 
cussion of a parting bottle of wine would 
permit. Male friends crowded around, 
and one Frenchman, more venturesome 
than the rest, tried to snatch a parting 
kiss. She shook him off with a light ges- 
ture and a laughing: “Call this time to- 
morrow.” Then the steamer gently drew 
away from the wharf, we felt the breath 
of the fresh trade-wind on our faces as we 
cleared the point, and a chaos of waving 
handkerchiefs anJ fluttering gauzy skirts 
was the last we saw of the crowd on the 
quay. 

The girl from Noumea was the only one 
amongst us who had anything to leave 
behind. We had done the little town 
thoroughly in two days, we had ex- 
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hausted the Cathedral, and the flagstaff, 
whilst the sight of the grey clad convicts 
working in the street had grown weari- 
some tous. So we were glad to get away 
from the heat and the dust, to be once 
more on the cool free Pacific. But the 
girl lingered aft, leaning over the poop 
rail near the cabin larder, heedless of 
the fact that the fat pantryman was al- 
ready extracting various cold joints for 
the mid-day luncheon. To the other pas- 
sengers this was a good omen, a sign 
which betokened the pleasantest meal 
of the day. The girl, with her embroid- 
ered handkerchief still in her hand, 
never moved, though we had cleared the 
entrance to the harbor, and the rocky 
peaks of the Island were beginning to lose 
their distinctness of outline. Then we 
went down to luncheon, and when we 
came up half an hour later, I was pleased 
to note that the girl from Noumea, who 
declined to eat below, had got through 
a goodly slice of chicken wing, as well as 
a small bottle of Lafitte. And with char- 
acteristic French vim she recovered her 
spirits from that hour, the gaudy shore 
dress was exchanged for a neat blue 
serge yachting costume, and she was for- 
mally welcomed as a fellow passenger 
by the old hands. 


Of course the reader, noticing the at- 
tention I have bestowed upon this 
little personage, will at once assume that 
she was a most beautiful angelic crea- 
ture and I am loth to disappoint him. 
I cannot, in strict truth, say that she was 
beautiful or even pretty. But she was 
petite, and had the ineffable charm of 
chic, a gift which only Parisian women 
possess in perfection. Thus, in less than 
half an hour all the single men had fallen 
violently in love with her, and the 
married ones, had it not been for the re- 
straining presence of their spouses, would 
have liked to do the same. The stout 
commercial traveler and the dapper lit- 
tle civil servant vied in paying her at- 
tention, and before the afternoon was 
over she was the recognized Queen of the 
quarter-deck. 


Two days’ experience sufficed to con- 
vince us that the commercial was—to 
use his own phraseology—the only one 
able to make the running. All the rest 
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of the passengers, the uoctor, and even 
the handsome chief officer, were hopeless- 
ly out of it. Henry D. Moran, represent- 
ing Messrs. Software and Hardgoods, as 
he styled himself on his business cards, 
was a genuine specimen of the genus 
Bagman Australiensis, fluent, much-be- 
jeweled, and by reason of good living, 
over-fat. Hardly a chair on the ship 
would bear his weight as he lolled lazily 
on the quarter-deck. His brains varied 
sn inverse ratio to his bulk, and yet he, 
though his conversation betrayed no 
trace of intellectual development, was 
counted a good business man by those 
who knew. It may have been his 
ready tongue which did it: certainly it 
was not his looks, but in the space of two 
days it befell that if he ever occupied 
the chair by the girl’s side, all other ri- 
vals had to keep their distance. It was 
ill trifling with a man of his size and 
determination. 


The three days of our passage before 
the breezy trade-wind and the ever-fol- 
lowing sea passed smoothly enough, and 
we neared the little savage isle to which 
the girl was bound. There was a mystery 
about her voyage. Some said she was 
going to seek out and wed an absent 
lover; others that she was after an er- 
rant husband, who had married only to 
desert her. Whatever the object of her 
traveling, she took none of us into her 
confidence, unless it were the commercial 
traveler, and he, though talking freely 
and not over respectfully about her in 
the smoking room, was discreetly silent 
on this one point. It was not like him 
to be silent about anything; the little he 
knew he always blurted out, and there- 
fore his reticence was all the more sur- 
prising. 


At night, in the little steward’s room, 
which served as a bar, office and sleep- 
ing berth combined, the male passengers 
would meet after the ladies had gone 
to bed, and while the portly steward 
served out the whisky, discuss the events 
of the day. This topic, being somewhat 
limited in extent, the conversation nat- 
urally turned on the little girl from Nou- 
mea, and the mystery which attached to 
her. For we had all made up our minds 
that there was a mystery, though there 


“Au revoir,” she laughed. “Call this time to-morrow.” 
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was no apparent justification for the as- 
sumption. Passengers at sea are very 
apt to fall into the evil ways of idle gos- 
sip. 

A little dried-up Frenchman was the 
only person who refrained from express- 
ing an opinion as to the reason of his com- 
patriot’s presence. ‘“‘C’est une vraie Par- 
isienne, elle connait les hommes comme 
sa poche,” was all he would say when ap- 
pealed to for advice, in the best French 
we could muster among us. He would sit 
quietly sipping his vermouth for an hour, 
pretending that he did not understand 
English. Then, exactly as six bells 
sounded from the bridge, he would get up, 
politely make his bow, and disappear 
with a “bon soir, Messieurs.” There was 
quite as much mystery about him as 
about the girl, no one knew the reason of 
his journeying to the Savage Isles, but 
then, as he was only a man, we did not 
care to be curious. 


It was hot, below, on the last night of 
our voyage, and the glories of the tropi- 
cal moon tempted me on deck long after 
the other passengers had gone to their 
berths. Contrary to all rules and regu- 
lations, which on board ship are only 
made to be broken, I took my cigar with 
me on the poop, and presently found a 
comfortable lounge on the skylight. It 
was one of those old-fashioned flat-topped 
affairs, which lift up at each end, and we 
had long since discovered that the mov- 
able part, inclined at the proper angle, 
made a luxurious resting place. As we 
were nearing land, they were steering 
the ship from the bridge, so there was no 
helmsman to take into consideration, and 
there was not a soul in sight to disturb 
my meditations. I lay and smoked calmly 
with my face to the stern, dreamily 
watching the curling glistening wake of 
white foaming water, which grew ever 
as we went along, only to vanish in the 
hazy distance. 


Perhaps I went to sleep; I don’t know, 
but I must have been there a long time 
when the sound of voices awoke me, for 
I felt quite chilled with the night air. 
They were behind the raised sky-light, 
the pair, and had evidently not seen me 
in the darkness of the awning-shrouded 
I knew their voices well, and did 
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not need to look around. Had I done so, 
my eavesdropping must have been de- 
tected, and I did not care, single-handed, 
to face the mighty commercial traveler’s 
wrath. 

“Why «aid you bring me up here at this 
hour of the night?” said the young girl 
from Noumea; “it is not proper, you 
know.” 

“Then why did you come?” responded 
Moran impertinently. “You know I don’t 
care a scrap for propriety when I’ve got 
you with me.” 

There was a slight scrimmage, two or 
three angry ‘“Don’ts” and something 
which sounded audibly, though it was 
neither a word nor a blow. 

“Well, what do you want?” the girl 
went on, as calmly as if nothing had 
happened. 

“You know very well what I want— 
it’s you,” was the blunt reply. 

“Listen,” she continued quietly, evad- 
ing the direct question. “I will tell you 
something. I am not used to many words 
like you men who talk much to make the 
business. Will you swear to help me and 
to keep the secret?” 

“Swear, I should think so!” replied the 
Colonial, “I’d swear the leg off an iron 
pot if it would bring me any nearer to 


you.” 
She laughed. “No, no, that would be 
too awful. Just listen quietly. You won- 


der why I am on board this ship, why 1 
am all alone making the passage to the 
Savage Isles? Well, it is this way. I 
go in search of my brother. He was al- 
ways a good brother to me, and I love 
him much. sut he is French, and too 
much given to the politics. My father 
keeps a hotel in Noumea, and my brother 
and myself helped him. But my brother 
would always, when talking to the cus- 
tomers, be after one political agitation 
or the other, and at last he got up a plan 
for turning New Caledonia into an inde- 
pendent commune; he had talked much 
with the exiles who came from Paris. 
It was a beautiful plot. There were lots 
of big men in it, and I think it would have 
succeeded, had it not been found out. 
You know the little gray man who is on 
board? Well, he is a detective, but he 
pretended to be one of the conspirators, 
and then cenounced my brother to the 
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Governor. They did not dare to try him; 
it would have made too much scandal. 
So the Governor sent him away quietly 
to the Isle of Pines, and nobody in Nou- 
mea but ourselves knew anything about 
it. The detective used to come much 
to our hotel, and made love to me across 
the bar, and because I refused to be his 
mistress he had my brother arrested.” 

“The brute,’ exclaimed the traveler. 
“I’d like to punch his head!” 

“So you shall, if you will only help me. 
Well, to make a long story short, my 
brother escaped. I need not tell you how 
we managed it, but we got him away in 
a boat to the Savage Isles. He is there 
now, and the detective has found out.” 

“So that’s what he’s after! But how 
can the detective arrest him there? Why, 
there’s no government to give him up.” 


“It is all arranged. There’s a French 
man-of-war in the harbor, and the detec- 
tive has a letter to the captain, ordering 
him to bring the fugitive a prisoner to 
Noumea. Then my brother will be locked 
up safely on the Isle Nou, and I do not be- 
lieve he will ever be able to escape again. 
Now you know all, will you help me to 
get my brother away?” 

“Of course I will, but how?” 

“T have a plan. To-morrow I will tell 
you.” 

“And my reward?” 

“All in good time, Monsieur; let us 
first succeed.” 

She glided away silently, and I only 
knew of her absence through a sotto- 
voce remark of the travelers, who was 
left alone with his cigar. “Fine girl that; 
blest if I don’t believe I’m in love with 
her.” 

The next day all was bustle and excite- 
ment on board. The sailors were busy 
getting the ship ready for the discharge 
and receipt of Savage Isles cargo, and the 
few passengers who were leaving us 
had packing to do. But the girl from 
Noumea did not pack, and at luncheon 
she took the opportunity of ostentatious- 
ly asserting that she was not going to get 
off at the Savage Isles after all: she had 
decided, since the voyage had done her 
health so much good, to go on to the next 
port of call at Fiji. 

The commercial traveler also amazed 


us, in the ¢moking room, by telling a 
long story about an elderly invalid, the 
wife of a planter on the group, whom he 
had promised to escort to Samoa, and to 
see safely stowed on board the steamer 
for New Zealand. ‘Nice job, isn’t it,” 
he said, “having to take charge of an 
old party like that, who’s got to go to 
the colonies for her health? Now, if 
she was a young and pretty girl I would 
not mind. Might do a mash then.” 


I marveled secretly why he hadn't 
mentioned the matter earlier in the voy- 
age, though I kept my own counsel, un- 
derstanding something, but not alli, of 
the little comedy which was being played 
out. 

It was dark when we got into the lit- 
tle port, the one harbor, worthy of the 
name, which the Savage Isles can boast 
of. With only a single light ashore for 
our guidance, we treaded our way 
through the dangerous reefs which guard 
the entrance. The people of the village, 
who had not seen a ship for months, 
flocked to greet us, the native outrigger 
canoes bustled hither and thither on the 
smooth water, and a huge raft-like ves- 
sel, laden with native laborers, came to- 
ward us, lighting up the harbor with bun- 
dies of flaring torches, and attracting 
shoals of gay-colored fish. 


We soon had a score of people, plan- 
ters, merchants, and agents, on board, 
demanding the latest news from Aus- 
tralia, and telling us all about the splen- 
did banana crop which was to make the 
fortune of the Islands. It was a great 
night for the residents on this lonely 
spot; the steward’s cabin became the 
scene of a symposium which lasted far 
into the early morning hours. The com- 
mercial traveler seemed wonderfully pop- 
ular amongst these men. One and all they 
greeted him effusively, and sought to 
detain him to take part in their revels. 
Their blandishments were, however, 
thrown away; the young man indicated 
that the path of duty lay elsewhere. 
He had become a reformed character, 
and armed with a large valise, he in- 
sisted on going ashore as soon as the 
anchor was down. He had, he explained, 
to travel far and fast to fetch the old lady 
who had been placed under his care. She 
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was on a distant plantation, and as the 
steamer sailed at noon on the morrow, 
there was no time to be lost. 

The girl from Noumea, leaning grace- 
fully over the rail, waved him a careless 
adieu, just as if he were a new acquaint- 
ance passing out of sight for a few hours. 
And then his canoe, with its couple of 
native paddlers, vanished into the zone 
of darkness which surrounded the ship. 


There was little sleep that night for 
anyone on board. Through the long hours 
the rattle of the steam winches went on 
unceasingly, to the accompaniment of 
shrill native cries and broad Englisn 
oaths. For the copra was there, the local 
trading vessels were full of the greasy 
ill-smelling stuff, and come what would, 
the whole of it must be on board by the 
next mid-day. The detective, after sat- 
isfying himself that the girl from Nou- 
mea was not going ashore, went off in 
a boat to the French man-of-war which 
lay a few cable-lengths away. Appar- 
ently he found much to interest him there 
for we saw no more of him until just 
before we sailed. 


All through the night the girl walked 
anxiously up and down the poop deck, 
assuring the stewardess that she could 
not possibly sleep, and would sooner re- 
main on deck. But now and again she 
cast longing glances toward the shore. 


With the dawn the expected came. 
The commercial traveler had evidently 
made quick work of his journey, for there 
he was in a canoe, and squatting by his 
side on the reed platform was an elderly 
lady. She certainly was elderly; I could 
tell by her feeble walk and nervous hands 
even though her face was thickly veiled. 
The girl from Noumea smiled, but not too 
eagerly, as she cameuptheladder, darting 
a quick anxious glance at the French 
gun-boat, whose spars were now visible 
in the rapidly growing light. The intro- 
duction which followed was quite per- 
fectly formal, Mrs. and Mademoiselle. 
The girl only bowed slightly, and said 
how happy she would be to help Mr. 
Moran’s friend. 

She certainly kept her word, and at 
noon, when our steamer shook the cluster 
of trading boats from her sides, and head- 
ed for the open sea, the girl was talking 
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quite affably to the old lady. still closely 
veiled, the elderly woman leaned help- 
lessly on her young companion’s arm, 
and somehow, as they moved slowly up 
and down the deck, the pressure seemed 
mutual. Moran skirmished round in the 
rear, and strove now and again to get in 
a word with his inamorata. The girl 
only smiled cheerfully, an said loudly, 
so that the other passengers might hear: 
“Poor dear old lady, how weak she is; 
she needs help, and I really cannot leave 
her alone.” 

We were just clearing the harbor when 
we noticed we were pursued. A smart- 
ly manned gig from the gunboat was com- 
ing toward us with all the speed which 
five oars and ten strong arms could give 
her. Naturally we wondered what it was 
all about, and the situation was excitedly 
discussed on the poop, to the visible an- 
noyance of the commercial traveler, who 
looked anxious and worried. Our oblig- 
ing skipper slowed down to let the boat 
come alongside, and then we saw the 
little detective in the stern sheets, ac- 
companied by a much-gold-laced French 
lieutenant. 

“Want to come on board?” asked the 
captain from the bridge. 


“No,” replied the detective in perfect 
English; “got any new passengers?” 


“Yes, an oid lady from Smith’s planta- 
tion. There she is on the poop.” 

The old lady, still ciosely veiled, leaned 
calmly over the rail and gazed down at 
the detective, whilst a little farther on, 
the girl from Noumea watched the scene 
with a half-formed smile on her lips. 
The detective was apparently satisfied, 
the lieutenant shouted something in 
French, and the men bent to their oars. 
The electric bell rang in the engine 
room, and away we went into the long 
even swell of the Pacific. The commer- 
cial traveler executed a kind of subdued 
hornpipe on the deck, and invited us all 
down to have drinks at his expense. 

The girl, for the rest of the voyage, 
watched over the old lady like a daugh- 
ter. We were all rather glad, for though 
we fully recognized that the young com- 
mercial traveler had hopelessly outdis- 
tanced us in the matter of love-making, 
still we were secretly jealous of his suc- 
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cess. And now the girl, with a patience 
worthy of an angel, gave her whole at- 
tention to the old lady. It was rarely that 
the commercial could get a five minutes’ 
tete-a-tete. The old lady was sure to come 
up and interrupt the conversation. For- 
tunately she never appeared at meals, 
but at table, of course, the talk was strict- 
ly conventional in its character. A week 
of this treatment visibly lessened the 
bulk of the young man, the jokes with 
which he used to enlighten the smoking 
room grew fewer and more circumspect 
in their tone, and he only brightened up 
when we entered Suva harbor, and he had 
before him the prospect of an uninter- 
rupted interview with his lady love. 

It was all, as I found out afterwards, 
carefully planned. The mail steamer for 
Auckland was to sail on the day of our 
arrival, and as the old lady was too 


weak and ill to be trusted ashore, the 


captain was induced to transfer her di- 
rectly to une New Zealand boat. The girl 
from Noumea went also, as well as the 
commercial traveler, and myself. Per- 
sonally, I did not go from motives of curi- 
osity, for I had no idea of the things 
which were to happen, but simply be- 
cause the skipper of the outgoing boat 
was an old friend of mine, and I wanted 
to have a chat with him before I left. 
On board the steamer the old lady at 
once disappeared into her cabin, accom- 
panied by her young and inseparable com- 
panion. This was the last glimpse I 
had of the mysterious and much veiled 
person. I had a quiet hour’s talk with 
the captain in his cabin, but our recount- 
al of old time experiences on the dig- 
gings was suddenly checked by the ap- 
pearance of the first officer at the door- 
“Mails on board, sir,” he said. 
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“All right, get the anchor up.” 

The dull rumble of the capstan, for- 
ward, showed us that his orders were be- 
ing obeyed. 

Alongside I found the boat waiting 
patiently to take us back to our own 
ship. The commercial traveler was al- 
ready seated in the stern. 

“Where’s the girl from Noumea?” I 
asked, as I joined him. 

“She’s still with the old woman,” he 
growled. “Can’t get her to leave till the 
last moment.” 

“Wonderfully kind of her,” I said some- 
what mischievously. 

“Too fond altogether,’ he angrily as- 
serted. 

Then the whistle blew its fareweil 
blast. “Can’t wait any longer, sir,” said 
the coxswain of our boat. “Shove that 
boat off there,” came the gruff order 
from the bridge, “and haul up the com- 
panion!”’ 

Half a dozen strong arms brought the 
heavy ladder up to its davits, the screw 
began to revolve, and the great ship 
slowly forged ahead. As we dropped 
astern, we saw, right over our heads, the 
smiling face of the girl from Noumea. 
The old lady was no longer there, but the 
girl leaned familiarly on the arm of a 
bronzed young Frenchman. 

“Come back,” shouted the traveler an- 
grily, forgetting the space of water which 
divided him from his love. 

The girl waved her handkerchief airily. 
“Au revoir,” she laughed, “call this time 
to-morrow.” 

The commercial traveler gazed gloom- 
ily after the fast disappearing ship and 
muttered: 

“Blessed if I believe he was her brother 
after all!” 
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THE MEXICAN INDIAN PASSION PLAY. 


BY L. M. 


EARLY four hundred years ago, 

the Franciscan monks crossed the 

ocean to the land of “New Spain,” 

for the purpose of converting and 
preaching to the idolatrous savages found 
there by Cortes, and whom, for want of 
a better name, we have always known as 
“Aztecs.” 

Christianity, as preached by the friars, 
did not “take” with these idol-worshiping 
savages; it was too tame, and the spec- 
tacular effects were sufficiently 
striking. Far above all things, the sav- 
age must have color, and plenty of it, 
in his religious and civil rites. So that 
the Dominicans and Franciscans had 
their work cut out for them in civilizing 
and Christianizing these tawny children 
of the sun. 

Many of them, as was natural, dis- 
trusted the white man; more of them 
were, like Ephraim, joined to their idols, 
and would have none of the religion of 
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Christ. And it was only after years of 
patient labor, and the grafting on, as 
it were, of Romanist features to their 
own idolatious rites, that the Indians of 
Old New Spain were won over to the 
Church. 

Of these crude and oftentimes gro- 
tesque ceremonials, many still survive 
in Mexico, even in these days of rail- 
roads and Protestant missionaries. And 
of these certainly the quaintest, most 
grotesque, and at the same time terri- 
ble, is the representation given yearly, 
during Holy Week, of the Passion Play, 
or the “Three Falls of Christ.” 

Originally given by the old friars in all 
epirit of reverence and sanctity, with the 
object of presenting the Passion and 
suffering of our Lord, so that the skepti- 
cal Indians might see, and seeing, believe, 
the Passion Play of to-day has degener- 
ated into a semi-religious, semi-rowdy oc- 
casion, which the present year will see 
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for the very last time—that is to say, 
in and near the City of Mexico. Already 
the Archbishop has ordered its cessation, 
on the ground that it is sacrilegious, as 
nowadays presented; and it is certain 
that to-day’s Passion Play, to be given 
at Coyoacan and Ixtacalco, is the last one 
that will ever be seen in the ola Valley 
of Tenochtitlan, where it has been known 
for over 350 years. 

For many days, elaborate preparations 
have been going on among the faithful, 
lcoking to the successful carrying-out of 
the Tres Caidas (or “Three Falls’) of 
tc-day. Magnificent old walls and but- 


sandals, and is newly garlanded with 
flowers, while the many small saints and 
cherubs are resplendent in white and 
biue, picked out in places with many bits 
of lace, gilt, and whatever else in the way 
of adornment the “Varnishing and Deco- 
reting Committee” could lay their hands 
upon. 

Therefore, it is in the fear of seeing 
many sacrilegious things, and the sure 
certainty of witnessing many droll and 
cemical sights, that we, very early on the 
morning of Good Friday, trust ourselves 
to the tender mercies of the unwashed 
who are making their way toward Coyoa- 


in the Ixtacalco Churchyard. 


tresses of the Moorish-domed churches, 
which date back to the days of Cortes, 
have been white-washea and perhaps 
painted rose-pink, or Nile green, accord- 
ing to the individual taste of the Indian 
who handles the paint-pot. Priceless 
screens and bits of wood carving have 
been rubbed and scrubbed, if not totally 
cast out of the sanctum, and few are the 
Saints and images who do not flaunt 
themselves in gay new attire. “San Pe- 
dro,” otherwise Saint Peter, has a new 
red robe, and even the cock clasped under 
his arm has been rubbed up and seeming- 
ly varnished, so boldly do his feathers 
shine; San Juan (St. John) wears new 


can, where one ceremony is to be held; 
and to the fine old church of Ixtacalco, on 
the Viga Canal, where especially good 
ceremonies are to be given—according 
to the decrepid, toothless, yet rejoicing 
ole Indian, who sits uncomfortably near 
one in the Viga car. 

At the head of La Viga—otherwise 
known as the “Embarcadero” or embark- 
ing-point—the scene beggars description. 
So thick is the crowd of Indians, Mexi- 
cans, and foreigners, that one can barely 
get through to the boats, which, lined 
up along the banks of the canal, will do 
a thriving business to-day, even though 
there is plenty of tram-car competition. 
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An Overfiow During Holy Week. 


Double prices are ruling: the peon boat- 
man, in his clean white manta garments 
and gay sombrero, is in the zenith of his 
giory, and great is the fleecing of the 
wily tourist, who, armed with lunch- 
basket, note-book, and camera, is abroad 
in the land, and fairly clamoring to be 
ficeced. 


Not being tourists, and being blessed 
moreover with a certain knowledge of 
the Spanish tongue, we finally secure 
unto ourselves a flat-bottomed boat, the 
which is gaily festooned with red, white 
and green (Mexico’s national colors), our 
Charon gives a few vigorous pushes with 
the long pole which serves him for an 


Following the Procession. 
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oar, and off we go. 

On all sides of us are other well-laden 
boats, carrying out numerous passengers 
te Ixtacaico, while various empty craft 
are racing back to secure new customers. 
Whole families fill some of the boats to 
overflowing: there is feasting and music- 
making galore, with the twang of guitars 
and mandolins, while all along the banks 
of the canal, Good Friday is being gaily, 
if not riotously, observed. 

Many are the booths wherein various 
fiesta commodities are displayed; many 
monte and roulette places are in full 
blast, and decimos and quarters by the 
dozen are changing hands—mostly into 
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high-pitched sound of the lottery-ticket 
vender: 

“Seis Cientos pescs para la tarde! Para 
ia tarde Seis Cientos pesos!” 

(Every one who has ever been to Mex- 
ico will remember the cry, one is sure: 
and few (alack!) there are who have 
not endeavored with might and main 
to strike the lucky number enticling him 
or her to the loudly-advertised Neis Cien- 
tos, (six hundred.) 

So occupied do we become watching 
these sights of fiesta-time that we have 
fcrgotten all about the Passion Play and 
the Three Falls; it is with both a mental 
and physical bump, therefore, that we 


“The car containing the stooped velvet-clad figure of the Christ.” 


the hands of the “bank,” needless to say! 
Ali sorts of good things to eat can be 
found here: “baked or boiled or stewed 
in rum,” from the festive tamale down to 
queerly and wonderfully made dulces 
(or sweetmeats) the coloring matter of 
which one will find it perilous to inquire 
into. There are poppies and forget-me- 
nots, and everywhere you see incredibly 
large red and white radishes, cut and 
curled into quaint and pretty shapes, and 
lcoking for all the world like big rose- 
pink orchids! In and out of these various 
beoths and gambling places, surge the 
holiday makers, while high above the 
other voices is raised the monotonous, 


finally bring up at the crowded landing 
place at Ixtacalco. 

From there we are not long in making 
our way to the fine old church, from 
which the procession will start. So 
densely packed is the crowd that it is 
more or less difficult to get through it, 
and into a coign of vantage in the huge 
churchyard, which is also thoroughly 
filled with the fiesta observers. Yet per- 
haps one is not warranted in calling 
these people “holiday-makers,” for there, 
now, is no levity to be seen about them. 
Very little talking are they doing: all are 
quiet and orderly, many very grave, while 
the great majority, who are telling their 
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beads and reciting quiet and seemingly 
devout “‘Padre Nuestros,’ are evidently 
in thorough earnest. Many of them are 
kneeling, with faces hidden in rebosos and 
tilmas, until the procession shall come 
out of the church; others, whose ragged 
garments, bruised and trembling forms, 
and crowns of thorns, proclaim them as 
Penitentes who have travelled for many 
weary miles, occupy themselves also in 
devout prayer; while we, more lucky, 
pass the intervening hour of waiting com- 
fortably seated on the high old Spanish 
wall, whence we have a thoroughly good 
view of all that goes on. 

Fully two hours past the time set for 
the moving of the procession comes the 
quiet steady pressing forward which de- 
notes that at last it is on the move; as 
we cast a quick glance over the crowd 
we see that all of the men stand bare- 
headed, the women with heads covered 
and hands crossed on their bosoms, 
while even the numerous children and 
dogs are preternaturally quiet, for the 
passing of the “Cristo.” 

Now, there is a sudden shrill yet sweet 
piping of the Indian flute or chirimia, 
which, joined in a moment, by loud trum- 
pet blasts, and the dull pounding of a 
rude native drum, denotes that the pro- 
cession is on the point of issuing from 
the church. Everyone presses forward, 
elbowing for room, while the great door 
of the church is opened, and the car 
which holds the Christ and His Cross- 
bearer, passes out. There is utter silence, 
save for the piping of the chirimia; no 
one’ speaks, though many of the people 
kneel and cover their faces as the great 
heavy car lumbers along, and the silence 
is intense. No one speaks—no one seems 
to breathe as a queerly attired, motley 
procession of men, women and people 
on horseback pour out of the church and 
follow close behind the car; the silence, 
broken only by the quiet shrill Indian 
music, becomes oppressive, and one be- 
gins to feel nervous. It is a relief, and 
yet not a relief, to turn the eyes away 
from this silence-stricken crowd of kneel- 
ing Indians to the heavy car, drawn by 
bareheaded men, which is now very near 
us—the car on which stands the figure 
ef Christ, and the peon who acts as St. 
Simon of Cyrene. 


Up to the last year or so, living In- 
dians have taken the part of the Christ, 
many of whom never survived the ter- 
rible and too realistic nailing of spikes 
through their hands; now, Church rules 
have prohibited people from taking this 
part in the Passion Play, and images of 
Our Lord are always used instead. 


This one, (of which our picture is very 
poor), is a pallid weary-faced representa- 
tion; clad in a long robe of red velvet, 
trimmed with much gilt and lace, a 
crown of sharp thorns transfixes the 
white brow, over which hangs matted 
black hair. The eyes, in their sad mourn- 
ful gaze, fairly make one’s heart ache, 
while -the blood-stained hands and feet, 
and the bent figure, under Its heavy 
cross, thrills one through and through 
with memories of that Great Tragedy, 
acted two thousand years ago, on Calvary. 
It is awful; crude as the representation 
is, there is something terrible in it, and 
one understands now why the Friars of 
old sought through the giving of this 
same Passion Play to bring home the suf- 
ferings of Our Crucified Lord to an un- 
knowing and unbelieving people! 

Behind the stooping Figure, bearing 
Its heavy wooden cross, stands the young 
peon who is taking the part of St. Simon. 
He is a good-looking boy of perhaps 
twenty, and the serious expression of 
his face leads one to believe that he, at 
least, is going through his part with only 
reverent and non-sacrilegious feeling. Yet 
his attire is so grotesque that one hardly 
knows whether to laugh or weep. His 
coat and trowsers of bright red cotton 
cloth are topped off with white lace cuffs, 
collar and veil, while quaint and primi- 
tive white lace pantalettes dangle from 
his knees, and a flat red turban sur- 
mounts his very solemn countenance. 
For a St. Simon of Cyrene, it is certainly 
en original and unsuitable get-up! 

Behind this car,—which we are glad 
not to look at again,—follow various 
women, Centurions, Scribes, Pharisees, 
Roman soldiers, and others, and a pass- 
ing wonderful collection they are, at 
that. 

The women, in long black robes, fol- 
low close to the car, their faces muffled 
in rebosos or scarfs; then come the 
musicians, piping and drumming with all 
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their might, while prancing about in the 
rear (when their poor horses have a 
prance left them) come the “Noble Ro- 
mans” and Centurions. 

In their motley garments of vivid red 
and purple, with helmets of tin, and gar- 
nished with peacocks’ feathers, these 
soldiers no doubt fancy themselves more 
Roman than the noblest Roman of them 
all, and after all, “where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!” Yet their 
tout ensemble, and above all their grave- 
ly satisfied faces, provoke one’s risibility 
to an almost uncontrollable pitch. 

Soon the intense quiet is broken; 
there is a murmuring of voices: people 
cease their press forward, and the Cen- 
turions back their horses into the mass 
of people who may be blocking the path 
of the car. Ah, the first of the “Tres 
Caidas!”’ 

Under a small tree the car is halted, 
carried forward to meet it is a large image 
of the Virgin Mary, clothed all in black; 
it is placed at the feet of the Christ, and, 
in a circle avout the group, kneeling In- 
dians place themselves, holding lighted 
candles, rosaries and other sacred em- 
blems in their hands. Then, just before 
the priest in lace cotta ascends the 
small tree, in which a queer thing in 
the order of a bird cage, being really a 
pulpit, awaits him, the first of Christ’s 
three falls occurs. This is brought about 
by attendants so working on ropes wound 
about the figure that It suddenly falls 
forward prone in the car, and so lies 
while the padre begins a short and very 
earnest discourse. This finished, St. Si- 
mon, (who needs to be a man of muscle) 
lifts the heavy cross and the figure of 
Christ; the bearers of the car once more 
resume their places; the chirimia and the 
drum once more sound forth; the image 
of the Virgin is brought into line, and the 
whole procession moves forward again 
tor perhaps fifty yards, where the Second 
Fall occurs. 


And so on, until the first, second and 
third Falls have all been accomplished, 
the priest accompanying the procession, 
and giving at the place of each Fall a 

iscourse upon the Passion and Cruci- 
fixion of the Lord. In many places, the 
procession is finally directed to a small 
knoll, whereon the Cross is erected and 
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the image of Christ placed; then the Cru- 
cifixion, with all its accompanying terri- 
Lle scenes, is crudely represented, after 
which the Passion Play is pronounced 
at an end. 

As the scene, comical, yet wonderful- 
ly grotesque and terrible, approaches its 
end, one cannot fail to see the strange 
picturesqueness of it all. The Cross it- 
self has been placed under the old gnarl- 
ed, wide-spreading olive tree, planted 
here four hundred years ago by Spanish 
monks; in the background towers the old 
gray, broken, stone church, builded by 
those same devout men, the last rays of 
the setting sun glinting on its Moorish 
tiles; the great churchyard itself is full 
to overflowing with subdued, serious- 
faced people, who listen intently to their 
priest’s address, while the flat roofs of 
neighboring houses, the tops of walls, 
and even the surrounding trees, are oc- 
cupied by spectators who could not find 
room in a crowded churchyard. 


But soon the priest’s outspread hands 
pronounce a benediction; the car once 
more is ready to move: the Marys, 
Disciples, Pharisees, and Soldiers, fall 
into somewhat disorderly line; the gal- 
loping Centurions charge about in the 
crowd until room is made for the car and 
its attendants, while once more the 
music strikes up. The padre, struggling 
out of his cotta, disappears into the 
church, and we are left to watch the rap- 
idly retreating procession on its way to 
shelter and disbandment. 

Half an hour later we ourselves are 
on our way back to the city in the same 
boat of the morning. But the spirit of 
things has meanwhile changed. You see 
now no serious faces—no one is subdued, 
and no one tells beads, or says Padre 
Nuestros. To the contrary, men, women, 
and children are talking eagerly and 
gaily, if not loudly, while the omnipres- 
ent pariah cur barks and leaps and yaps 
to the fullest extent of his always power- 
ful lungs. Hundreds of people trail 
homeward, on foot, along the banks of 
the canal, discussing as they go the day’s 
“Passion” and to-morrow’s “Bursting of 
Judas”;others travel back in the cars 
that run from Ixtalapa to the city, while 
many more “take a boat and go to sea,” 
in approved “Little Billee” style. 
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| From these boats, as they glide along 
| in the soft dusk, come the tinkling of 
| stringed instruments; the sound of laugh- 
ing voices and now and then some queer 
barbaric Indian song is half chanted, half 
sung, in its queer, lazy, droning accom- 
paniment. Also there is, I grieve to say, 
opening and imbibing of pulque and tequi- 
la, not to mention the wily and far too po- 
tent catalan and mescat, while torch- 
lights from the canal banks show many 
roulette and monte booths in full sway. 
From many of the small cantinas (drink- 
ing places) along our route the sound 
of dancing feet is heard; there are many 
Indian youths and maidens feasting and 
making love gaily in their fiesta garments 
and heads poppy-crowned. In short, it 
it is all pure Indian—the Indian of three 
hundred or four hundred years agone— 
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and you feel a queer, half-superstitious 
thrill, as you see it from your boat. For 
so were those Indians of Cortes’ time— 
who, while they did not hold a so-called 
“Christian” Passion Play, nevertheless 
maybe celebrated in this same manner 
the death or sainthood of their own pagan 
gods and idols—‘“who knows?” 
However this may be, we are glad 
when our boat grates against the boards 
of the Embarcadero, and we see the wel- 
come city lights in the distance. For, 
as an old writer of by-gone days has said, 
“there is nothing comic or light in these 
Indian representations of the Passion, 
but rather something terrible.” One 
would not wish to see more than one Pas- 
sion Play, methinks. Which is well, since 
the Archbishop has forbidden the giving 
of another one in the valley of Mexico. 


EASTER LILIES. 


BY BLANCHE M. BURBANK. 


Early on Easter morn the Father woke, 


Would be most meet. 


Toward the sweet light. 


And, in the Mission garden, where the dew 
Lay soft upon the flowers opening new, 
He walked, God's holy blessing to invoke; 
And mused what message to his simple folk 
| When lo! upon his view 
| A theme inspired, rose where the lilies grew, 
And later from the chancel thus he spoke: 


“Gracious the season when each wakening clod — 
Thrills with new life that blindly upward gropes 


Then let our larger hopes 


New courage take, and, reaching up to God, 
Send forth the lilies of our faith and love, 
The soul’s white blossom in worlds we know not of.’” 
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H—H—H, Charley. Fetch up that 
‘last lot of steers for the crush- 
pen, will you!” shouted Jimmy 


Murray making a speaking trumpet of 
his hands as he sat there on his buck- 
skin pony outside the bars of my big 
corral. The buckskin pony was a yellow 
c@un with black bars on his legs and a 
broad black stripe down his back. 


We were just finishing off the job of 
branding the Strong & Starbuck herd 
of Texas cattle, and Jimmy Murray the 
foreman of the herd bossed the job. He 
had brought the herd all the long three 
months journey over the Goodnight trail 
from Texas, and now he and his weary 
cowpunchers were keen to make an end 
of their labors and find their way back to 
their beloved sunny South before snow 
began to fly on the bleak plains of Colo- 
rado. 

The Texas men didn’t like Colorado. 

“What do you wear shaps for in this 
rountry?” I heard Bill Means, my youth- 
ful Colorado cowpuncher, innocently en- 
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guire of Jimmy at their first meeting. 
Shaps were a sort of cowhide armour that 
all cowboys were compelled to wear in 
Texas to protect them from the terrible 
inesquite thorn, a defence which seemed 
hardly necessary on our treeless plains. 


“What for?” retorted Jimmy scornfully. 
“Why, to keep me from freezing to death 
in a climate where it’s nine months win- 
ter and three months very late in the 
Fall.” 

Bill Means had wilted right there, and 
after that none of us wondered that 
Jimmy Murray should look so pleased 
over the prospect of bringing the brand- 
ing job to an end as soon as Charley 
znd the boys fetched up the last lot of 
steers. Tall, gaunt, long-horned brutes 
the Strong & Starbuck steers were, 
bred in the thickets of the Nueces and 
the Palo Verde. They had been wild as 
hawks when they first started, but the 
iong journey had tamed those wild hearts 
of theirs a little, and a horseman could 
drive them now readily enough anywhere 
cn the open prairie; yet the inside of a 
corral was strange and alarming to them; 
some of them had never seen the inside 
of a corral but once before in their lives 
when they were run in from the brush 
to endure the branding iron anJ the knife 
before starting over the trail. 

Hunched close together in their fear, 
excited and snorting, the last lot were 
brought up to the bars, Jimmy Murray 
on the buckskin pony circling round be- 
hind them to assist Charley and the 
others. Under pressure from the horse- 
men in their rear they were squeezed 
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through the entrance; the bars were 
hastily put in place, and we had the last 
lot of steers safe in the corral, the horse- 
men entering with them. 


The next move was to draft them from 
the big corral through a gate into the 
ante-chamber of the crush pen. 


The wild, scarey creatures, finding 
themselves trapped in the big corral, 
ran blindly in a circle, smelling at the 
fence and feeling for a way out, until 
they came to the open gate. There they 
paused, snorting once more their dis- 
trust. Was this really a way out?— 
or was it the entrance to a second trap? 

Close on their heels with shouts and 
cries the horsemen pressed; with a leap 
and a bound the leading steer, hardening 
his heart, sprang through the opening, 
and after him sprang the rest, all but 
one who roared an angry refusal and 
broke resolutely back; he was a big 
bull-necked “stag,” the terror of the herd. 
Stag is the Texas name for a steer who 
ras escaped the attentions of the cow- 
boys during his youth, and this particular 
one had run wild as a bull in the Nueces 
thickets till he was six or seven years 
old; his sides still showed the scars of 
many a pitched battle with his rivals, 
and he had the heart of a warrior in him 
still. He was built for a warrior too. 
He stood fully seventeen hands to the 
top of his huge buffalo-like shoulders 
while his formidable horns were as thick 
as a man’s arm and as sharp as daggers. 

When the stag whirled and broke back 
Jimmy Murray whirled too, and chased 
him round the big corral, sending the 
buckskin pony flying up to his quarter 
and calmly slashing the fugitive across 
the loins with the end of his lasso. 


It was a treat to see Jimmy Murray ride. 
The easy seat, a little far back in the sad- 
dle, with the body perfectly upright but 
giving freely to every motion of the 
quick-twisting cowpony, was simply the 
perfection of balance. The pony, guided 
ky hand and heel turned and twisted, 
stopped or started, exactly as if it was 
a part of him. One might almost have 
been looking at a Centaur, the man and 
horse were so completely one. 
Centaur-like though they were, I fully 
expected to see the big yellow stag turn 
on them when he felt the blow of the 
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lasso and send the pair of them flying 
together through the air with a toss of 
those tremendous horns; but no, he was 
not fighting mad yet; his most press- 
ing desire so far was only to find a way 
of escape. He found none, however, 
though twice he made the circle of the 
big corral; and then, as he caught sight 
once more of his fellows in the little cor- 
ral, gregarious instinct got the better of 
his fears and he suddenly bolted in after 
them. In, too, along with him went 
Jimmy Murray and the pony, the gate 
was shut behind them, and the last act 
began. 

The other horsemen brought their 
steeds out of the big corral and quickly 
hitching them ran to the side of the 
crush-pen into which Jimmy with voice 
and lasso end was forcing as many of 
the reluctant steers as it would hold. 
As soon as it was jammed full, strong 
poles were stuck across it behind the last 
animal so that none could back out; then 
the branding irons were fetched, and in 
another minute there arose a strong 
odor of burnt hide and of frizzling hair, 
and the air rang with frantic bellowings, 
until finally the end-gate of the crush- 
pen was opened and the tortured beasts 
were suffered one by one to escape. 
Colonel Strong and I sat up on some 
boards laid across the top of the pen, 
carefully tallying each animal as i 
emerged. 

No sooner were they all tallied than 
the door of the crush-pen was closed, and 
Jimmy Murray shoved the other half of 
the bunch in to share the fate of their 
predecessors, a fate to which all went 
gaily in but the big yellow stag. That 
gentleman’s suspicions had been aroused 
by the odor of the branding process and 
the bellowings of the sufferers. He hung 
back. 

Round and round the little corral he 
hurried, his head close to the ground, as 
if he were smelling at the bottom of the 
fence to find a weak place to burst out 
at, and from his throat there came a suc- 
cession of low, short, ominous roars. 
He blew from his nostrils such strong 
blasts upon the ground that the pul- 
verized dung which formed the floor of 
the corral sprang up in jets before him 
es he went. 
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beads and reciting quiet and seemingly 
devout “Padre Nuestros,’ are evidently 
in thorough earnest. Many of them are 
kneeling, with faces hidden in rebosos and 
tilmas, until the procession shall come 
out of the church; others, whose ragged 
garments, bruised and trembling forms, 
and crowns of thorns, proclaim them as 
Penitentes who have travelled for many 
weary miles, occupy themselves also in 
devout prayer; while we, more lucky, 
pass the intervening hour of waiting com- 
fortably seated on the high old Spanish 
wall, whence we have a thoroughly good 
view of all that goes on. 

Fully two hours past the time set for 
the moving of the procession comes the 
quiet steady pressing forward which de- 
notes that at last it is on the move; as 
we cast a quick glance over the crowd 
we see that all of the men stand bare- 
headed, the women with heads covered 
and hands crossed on their bosoms, 
while even the numerous children and 
dogs are preternaturally quiet, for the 
passing of the “Cristo.” 

Now, there is a sudden shrill yet sweet 
piping of the Indian flute or chirimia, 
which, joined in a moment, by loud trum- 


pet blasts, and the dull pounding of a 


rude native drum, denotes that the pro- 
cession is on the point of issuing from 
the church. Everyone presses forward, 
elbowing for room, while the great door 
of the church is opened, and the car 
which holds the Christ and His Cross- 
bearer, passes out. There is utter silence, 
save for the piping of the chirimia; no 
one speaks, though many of the people 
kneel and cover their faces as the great 
heavy car lumbers along, and the silence 
is intense. No one speaks—no one seems 
to breathe as a queerly attired, motley 
procession of men, women and people 
on horseback pour out of the church and 
follow close behind the car; the silence, 
broken only by the quiet shrill Indian 
music, becomes oppressive, and one be- 
gins to feel nervous. It is a relief, and 
yet not a relief, to turn the eyes away 
from this silence-stricken crowd of kneel- 
ing Indians to the heavy car, drawn by 
bareheaded men, which is now very near 
us—the car on which stands the figure 
ef Christ, and the peon who acts as St. 
Simon of Cyrene. 


Up to the last year or so, living In- 
dians have taken the part of the Christ, 
many of whom never survived the ter- 
rible and too realistic nailing of spikes 
through their hands; now, Church rules 
have prohibited people from taking this 
part in the Passion Play, and images of 
Our Lord are always used instead. 


This one, (of which our picture is very 
poor), is a pallid weary-faced representa- 
tion; clad in a long robe of red velvet, 
trimmed with much gilt and lace, a 
crown of sharp thorns transfixes the 
white brow, over which hangs matted 
black hair. The eyes, in their sad mourn- 
ful gaze, fairly make one’s heart ache, 
while the blood-stained hands and feet, 
and the bent figure, under Its heavy 
cross, thrills one through and through 
with memories of that Great Tragedy, 
acted two thousand years ago, on Calvary. 
It is awful; crude as the representation 
is, there is something terrible in it, and 
one understands now why the Friars of 
old sought through the giving of this 
same Passion Play to bring home the suf- 
ferings of Our Crucified Lord to an un- 
knowing and unbelieving people! 

Behind the stooping Figure, bearing 
Its heavy wooden cross, stands the young 
peon who is taking the part of St. Simon. 
He is a good-looking boy of perhaps 
twenty, and the serious expression of 
his face leads one to believe that he, at 
least, is going through his part with only 
reverent and non-sacrilegious feeling. Yet 
his attire is so grotesque that one hardly 
knows whether to laugh or weep. His 
coat and trowsers of bright red cotton 
cloth are topped off with white lace cuffs, 
collar and veil, while quaint and primi- 
tive white lace pantalettes dangle from 
his knees, and a flat red turban sur- 
mounts his very solemn countenance. 
For a St. Simon of Cyrene, it is certainly 
an original and unsuitable get-up! 

Behind this car,—which we are glad 
not to look at again,—follow various 
women, Centurions, Scribes, Pharisees, 
Roman soldiers, and others, and a pass- 
ing wonderful collection they are, at 
that. 

The women, in long black robes, fol- 
low close ‘to the car, their faces muffled 
in rebosos or scarfs; then come the 
musicians, piping and drumming with all 
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their might, while prancing about in the 
rear (when their poor horses have a 
prance left them) come the “Noble Ro- 
mans” and Centurions. 

In their motley garments of vivid red 
and purple, with helmets of tin, and gar- 
nished with peacocks’ feathers, these 
soldiers no doubt fancy themselves more 
Roman than the noblest Roman of them 
all, and after all, “where ignorance is 
bliss, tis folly to be wise!” Yet their 
tout ensemble, and above all their grave- 
ly satisfied faces, provoke one’s risibility 
to an almost uncontrollable pitch. 

Soon the intense quiet is broken; 
there is a murmuring of voices: people 
cease their press forward, and the Cen- 
turions back their horses into the mass 
of people who may be blocking the path 
of the car. Ah, the first of the “Tres 
Caidas!”’ 

Under a small tree the car is halted, 
carried forward to meet it is a large image 
of the Virgin Mary, clothed all in black; 
it is placed at the feet of the Christ, and, 
in a circle avout the group, kneeling In- 
dians place themselves, holding lighted 
candles, rosaries and other sacred em- 
blems in their hands. Then, just before 
the priest in lace cotta ascends the 
small tree, in which a queer thing in 
the order of a bird cage, being really a 
pulpit, awaits him, the first of Christ’s 
three falls occurs. This is brought about 
by attendants so working on ropes wound 
about the figure that It suddenly falls 
forward prone in the car, and so lies 
while the padre begins a short and very 
earnest discourse. This finished, St. Si- 
mon, (who needs to be a man of muscle) 
lifts the heavy cross and the figure of 
Christ; the bearers of the car once more 
resume their places; the chirimia and the 
drum once more sound forth; the image 
of the Virgin is brought into line, and the 
whole procession moves forward again 
for perhaps fifty yards, where the Second 
Fall occurs. 


And so on, until the first, second and 
third Falls have all been accomplished, 
the priest accompanying the procession, 
and giving at the place of each Fall a 

iscourse upon the Passion and Cruci- 
fixion of the Lord. In many places, the 
procession is finally directed to a small 
knoll, whereon the Cross is erected and 
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the image of Christ placed; then the Cru- 
cifixion, with all its accompanying terri- 
Lle scenes, is crudely represented, after 
which the Passion Play is pronounced 
at an end. 

As the scene, comical, yet wonderful- 
ly grotesque and terrible, approaches its 
end, one cannot fail to see the strange 
picturesqueness of it all. The Cross it- 
self has been placed under the old gnarl- 
ed, wide-spreading olive tree, planted 
here four hundred years ago by Spanish 
monks; in the background towers the old 
gray, broken, stone church, builded by 
those same devout men, the last rays of 
the setting sun glinting on its Moorish 
tiles; the great churchyard itself is full 
to overflowing with subdued, serious- 
faced people, who listen intently to their 
priest’s address, while the flat roofs of 
neighboring houses, the tops of walls, 
and even the surrounding trees, are oc- 
cupied by spectators who could not find 
room in a crowded churchyard. 


But soon the priest’s outspread hands 
pronounce a benediction; the car once 
more is ready to move: the Marys, 
Disciples, Pharisees, and Soldiers, fali 
into somewhat disorderly line; the gal- 
loping Centurions charge about in the 
crowd until room is made for the car and 
its attendants, while once more the 
music strikes up. The padre, struggling 
out of his cotta, disappears into the 
church, and we are left to watch the rap- 
idly retreating procession on its way to 
shelter and disbandment. 

Half an hour later we ourselves are 
on our way back to the city in the same 
boat of the morning. But the spirit of 
things has meanwhile changed. You see 
now no serious faces—no one is subdued, 
and no one tells beads, or says Padre 
Nuestros. To the contrary, men, women, 
and children are talking eagerly and 
gaily, if not loudly, while the omnipres- 
ent pariah cur barks and leaps and yaps 
to the fullest extent of his always power- 
ful lungs. Hundreds of people trail 
homeward, on foot, along the banks of 
the canal, discussing as they go the day’s 
“Passion” and to-morrow’s “Bursting of 
Judas”;others travel back in the cars 
that run from Ixtalapa to the city, while 
many more “take a boat and go to sea,” 
in approved “Little Billee” style. 
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From these boats, as they glide along 
ia the soft dusk, come the tinkling of 
stringed instruments; the sound of laugh- 
ing voices and now and then some queer 
barbaric Indian song is half chanted, half 
sung, in its queer, lazy, droning accom- 
paniment. Also there is, I grieve to say, 
opening and imbibing of pulque and tequi- 
la, not to mention the wily and far too po- 
tent catalan and mescat, while torch- 
lights from the canal banks show many 
roulette and monte booths in full sway. 
From many of the small cantinas (drink- 
ing places) along our route the sound 
of dancing feet is heard; there are many 
Indian youths and maidens feasting and 
making love gaily in their fiesta garments 
and heads poppy-crowned. In short, it 
it is all pure Indian—the Indian of three 
hundred or four hundred years agone— 
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and you feel a queer, half-superstitious 
thrill, as you see it from your boat. For 
so were those Indians of Cortes’ time— 
who, while they did not hold a so-called 
“Christian” Passion Play, nevertheless 
maybe celebrated in this same manner 
the death or sainthood of their own pagan 
gods and idols—‘“who knows?” 
However this may be, we are glad 
when our boat grates against the boards 
of the Embarcadero, and we see the wel- 
come city lights in the distance. For, 
as an old writer of by-gone days has said, 
“there is nothing comic or light in these 
Indian representations of the Passion, 
but rather something terrible.” One 
would not wish to see more than one Pas- 
sion Play, methinks. Which is well, since 
the Archbishop has forbidden the giving 
of another one in the valley of Mexico. 


EASTER LILIES. 


BY BLANCHE M. BURBANK. 


Early on Easter morn the Father woke, 
And, in the Mission garden, where the dew 
Lay soft upon the flowers opening new, 
He walked, God's holy blessing to invoke; 
And mused what message to his simple folk 


Would be most meet. 


When lo! upon his view 


A theme inspired, rose where the lilies grew, 
And later from the chancel thus he spoke: . 


‘‘“Gracious the season when each wakening clod 
Thrills with new life that blindly upward gropes 


Toward the sweet light. 


Then let our larger hopes 


New courage take, and, reaching up to God, 
Send forth the lilies of our faith and love, 
The soul’s white blossom in worlds we know not of.” 


iE. Charley. Fetch up that 
last lot of steers for the crush- 
pen, will you!” shouted Jimmy 


Murray making a speaking trumpet of 
his hands as he sat there on his buck- 
skin pony outside the bars of my big 
corral. The buckskin pony was a yellow 
dun with black bars on his legs and a 
broad black stripe down his back. 


We were just finishing off the job of 
branding the Strong & Starbuck herd 
of Texas cattle, and Jimmy Murray the 
foreman of the herd bossed the job. He 
had brought the herd all the long three 
months journey over the Goodnight trail 
from Texas, and now he and his weary 
cowpunchers were keen to make an end 
of their labors and find their way back to 
their beloved sunny South before snow 
began to fly on the bleak plains of Colo- 
rado. 

The Texas men didn’t like Colorado. 

“What do you wear shaps for in this 
rountry?”’ I heard Bill Means, my youth- 
ful Colorado cowpuncher, innocently en- 
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quire of Jimmy at their first meeting. 
Shaps were a sort of cowhide armour that 
all cowboys were compelled to wear in 
Texas to protect them from the terrible 
inesquite thorn, a defence which seemed 
hardly necessary on our treeless plains. 


“What for?” retorted Jimmy scornfully. 
“Why, to keep me from freezing to death 
in a climate where it’s nine months win- 
ter and three months very late in the 
Fall.” 

Bill Means had wilted right there, and 
after that none of us wondered that 
Jimmy Murray should look so pleased 
over the prospect of bringing the brand- 
ing job to an end as soon as Charley 
and the boys fetched up the last lot of 
steers. Tall, gaunt, long-horned brutes 
the Strong & Starbuck steers were, 
bred in the thickets of the Nueces and 
the Palo Verde. They had been wild as 
hawks when they first started, but the 
iong journey had tamed those wild hearts 
of theirs a little, and a horseman could 
drive them now readily enough anywhere 
cn the open prairie; yet the inside of a 
corral was strange and alarming to them; 
some of them had never seen the inside 
of a corral but once before in their lives 
when they were run in from the brush 
to endure the branding iron anJ the knife 
before starting over the trail. 

Hunched close together in their fear, 
excited and snorting, the last lot were 
brought up to the bars, Jimmy Murray 
on the buckskin pony circling round be- 
hind them to assist Charley and the 
others. Under pressure from the horse- 
men in their rear they were squeezed 
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through the entrance; the bars were 
hastily put in place, and we had the last 
lot of steers safe in the corral, the horse- 
men entering with them.. 


The next move was to draft them from 
the big corral through a gate into the 
ante-chamber of the crush pen. 


The wild, scarey creatures, finding 
themselves trapped in the big corral, 
ran blindly in a circle, smelling at the 
fence and feeling for a way out, until 
they came to the open gate. There they 
paused, snorting once more their dis- 
trust. Was this really a way out?— 
cr was it the entrance to a second trap? 

Close on their heels with shouts and 
cries the horsemen pressed; with a leap 
and a bound the leading steer, hardening 
his heart, sprang through the opening, 
and after him sprang the rest, all but 
one who roared an angry refusal and 
broke resolutely back; he was a big 
bull-necked “stag,” the terror of the herd. 
Stag is the Texas name for a steer who 
has escaped the attentions of the cow- 
boys during his youth, and this particular 
one had run wild as a bull in the Nueces 
thickets till he was six or seven years 
old; his sides still showed the scars of 


“many a pitched battle with his rivals, 


and he had the heart of a warrior in him 
still. He was built for a warrior too. 
He stood fully seventeen hands to the 
top of his huge buffalo-like shoulders 
while his formidable horns were as thick 
as a man’s arm and as sharp as daggers. 

When the stag whirled and broke back 
Jimmy Murray whirled too, and chased 
him round the big corral, sending the 
buckskin pony flying up to his quarter 
and calmly slashing the fugitive across 
the loins with the end of his lasso. 


It was a treat to see Jimmy Murray ride. 
The easy seat, a little far back in the sad- 
dle, with the body perfectly upright but 
giving freely to every motion of the 
quick-twisting cowpony, was simply the 
perfection of balance. The pony, guided 
Ly hand and heel turned and twisted, 
stopped or started, exactly as if it was 
a part of him. One might almost have 
been looking at a Centaur, the man and 
horse were so completely one. 
Centaur-like though they were, I fully 
expected to see the big yellow stag turn 
on them when he felt the blow of the 
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lasso and send the pair of them flying 
together through the air with a toss of 
those tremendous horns; but no, he was 
not fighting mad yet; his most press- 
ing desire so far was only to find a way 
of escape. He found none, however, 
though twice he made the circle of the 
big corral; and then, as he caught sight 
once more of his fellows in the little cor- 
ral, gregarious instinct got the better of 
his fears and he suddenly bolted in after 
them. In, too, along with him went 
Jimmy Murray and the pony, the gate 
was shut behind them, and the last act 
began. 

The other horsemen brought their 
steeds out of the big corral and quickly 
hitching them ran to the side of the 
crush-pen into which Jimmy with voice 
and lasso end was forcing as many of 
the reluctant steers as it would hold. 
As soon as it was jammed full, strong 
poles were stuck across it behind the last 
animal so that none could back out; then 
the branding irons were fetched, and in 
another minute there arose a strong 
odor of burnt hide and of frizzling hair, 
and the air rang with frantic bellowings, 
until finally the end-gate of the crush- 
pen was opened and the tortured beasts 
were suffered one by one to escape. 
Colonel Strong and I sat up on some 
boards laid across the top of the pen, 
carefully tallying each animal as it 
emerged. 

No sooner were they all tallied than 
the door of the crush-pen was closed, and 
Jimmy Murray shoved the other half of 
the bunch in to share the fate of their 
predecessors, a fate to which all went 
gaily in but the big yellow stag. That 
gentleman’s suspicions had been aroused 
by the odor of the branding process and 
the bellowings of the sufferers. He hung 
back. 

Round and round the little corral he 
hurried, his head close to the ground, as 
if he were smelling at the bottom of the 
fence to find a weak place to burst out 
at, and from his throat there came a suc- 
cession of low, short, ominous roars. 
He blew’ from his nostrils such strong 
blasts upon the. ground that the pul- 
verized dung which formed the floor of 
the corral sprang up in jets before him 
es he went. 
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Quite unmoved, Jimmy and the buck- 
ekin pony jogged round close behind his 
tail, Jimmy gently swinging his lariat 
and cheerfully chirruping to the monster. 
Jimmy’s head was carried the least 
thing more proudly than ever; caged in 
here with this savage brute, alongside 
which his pony looked like a toy horse, 
and almost within arm’s length of those 
tremendous horns, one stab from which 
could have impaled horse and rider, 
Jimmy did not deign to show the faintest 
trace of anxiety. There was something 
almost ostentatious in the way in which 
bis eye seemed to disregard the threat- 
ening terror just before him, and to be 
busily engaged in overseeing the whole 
business of the branding, as he took 
careful note how far each of the hands 
was doing his work just right. 


“Look out there, Jimmy,” cried Colonel 
Strong, “that big stag ‘ll fight in a holy 
minute.” 

Jimmy, whose steady chirrup never 
ceased as he jogged round, whether his 
eye were on the stag or not, at last 
condescended to intermit his watch on 
the branders and observe his adversary 
closer. 


- “TJ reckon he’s not red-hot yet,” he re- 


marked carelessly, “he’s only blowing off 
steam a bit,” and he touched up the stag 
lightly with a swing of the lariat, at 
which the big brute bounded forward and 
flung his head round threateningly; but 
though he threatened he did not charge. 

“Just fly around there and open that 
gate,” called out Colonel Strong to the 
branders; “hurry up, one of you, and let 
him back into the big corral.” 

He spoke loudly, but the branders, 
conscious that Jimmy Murray’s eye was 
on them, and intent each man on keeping 
bis hot iron steadily pressed upon his 
particular victim so as to avoid making 
a blotch instead of a brand, seemed not 
to hear. The stag had once more resumed 
his sulky circuit of the fence, but those 
ominous short roars were coming quicker 
and quicker. Jimmy’s face was as im- 
passable as ever. 

“Hi there, you, Charlie,” shouted Col- 
onel Strong again, “don’t stand there like 
a wooden man. Jump, will you!” 

“Don’t you talk like that to me, Col- 
onel Strong, “’cos I ain’t a-goin’ to stand 


it,” retorted Charlie sharply, removing 
bis iron from a steer and looking up. 
“lm a white man, I am, and I don’t allow 
no man to talk to me like I was anybody’s 
dog-goned nigger.” 

Jim Murray’s chirrup ceased for a 
moment, and his cool voice turned the 
insipient dispute aside. 

“Dry up, Charlie,” said he, “that'll 
keep. Best thing you can do is to let 
some of them branded ones out in the 
front of the crushpen, and make a bit 
more room, so as to give me the chance 
to cram this joker in behind the others.” 

But to me it looked as if before all 
this could be done, the big yellow stag 
would surely be spilling Jimmy Murray’s 
heart’s blood on the floor of that corral. 
The Colonel’s plan seemed the quickest. 
I jumped down and ran and opened the 
gate between the two corrals. The big 
stag instantly went through with a bound, 
turning his head and giving a snort like 
a fog-horn as he detected me where I 
stood behind the gate. 

“That’s a warrior, Jimmy,” I called out 
to him as I climbed back to my exalted 
perch so as to be ready to help to tally 
out the branded lot. “You’re mighty well 
quit of him.” 

Jimmy’s firm-set mouth relaxed as he 
leoked up at me with a friendly smile. 
“He'll likely fight now,” said he; “i doubt 
if we'll get him so near the branding pen 
again; but we’ll fix him yet one way or 
another; we’re bound to get him branded 
and tallied, and if he won’t come to the 
crushpen, I’d like jes’ to show you for 
once the way we set about tackling such 
fellers as him down in Texas.” 


It proved to be as Jimmy said. No 
persuasion now could induce him to enter 
the little corral a second time. As soon 
as some of us tried to go around him on 
foot he turned to fight in an instant, and 
hunted us to the fence and then stood 
at bay on the far side of the big cor- 
ral. 

By this time the last lot in the crush- 
pen had been duly branded and tallied, 
and there remained only the big stag. 
We all gathered at the bars of the big cor- 
ral, and the Coloradans looked forward 
with interest to see how the Texas man 
would work it. All this took place in the 
early seventies, and the Texans were 
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the crack cowboys of that day. We hoped 
to see a really scientific display of lasso- 
ing, an art at which they were past 
masters. 

“Your cow-punching ’s done, little buck- 
skin,” said Jimmy Murray to his horse, 
es he dismounted outside and slackened 
the cinch. “’Rah for the back-trail to 
Texas is what you can sing now. No more 
dry old bunch-grass in yours. ‘Rah for 
growing fat again on pea vines and mes- 
quite.” The sweating pony shook him- 
self all over as if he understood his mas- 
ter. It was the first time I had heard 
Jimmy speak caressingly to a horse. He 
was as brave as they make them, but 
he was as hard as the nether mill-stone. 

Bill Means felt disappointed to see 
the cinch being slackened. 

“Why, ain’t you going to try and rope 
that stag on the little buckskin?” said he 
to Murray, who was standing with his 
lariat coiled over his arm. “Or was you 
meaning to rope him on foot? I guess 
when you get to trying to hold him it'll 
be like snubbing an iron-clad.” 

“T’ll see if I can’t show you a trick 
worth two of that,” said Jimmy, and leav- 
ing his horse to stand he walked round 
the outside of the corral, till he was in 
sight of Colonel Strong’s wagon, which 
was encamped a little way off down by 
the creek. He put his hands funnel-wise 
to his mouth and called aloud in high 
musical notes, “Yo—i, yo—i, yo—i, there! 
Smiler, Sweetlips, "Possum, you ’Possum! 
Come along then, come along!” 

With a joyful chorus of answering cries 
all the dogs of the Texas camp came 
rushing over to his well-known voice. 
They were a motley pack, tykes of all 
sorts, black and tan foxhounds mostly, 
with a flerce bloodhound cross in some 
ct them, and there was one, a mighty, 
deep-jowled, half-bred. Cuban mastiff, 
old ’Possum, the champion of them all. 
They crowded around Jimmy’s leather- 
guarded legs, their red mouths and slav- 
ering lips welcoming the summons, their 
eager muzzles snuffling the fray; at his 
call they seemed game to go at anything 
from a rabbit to a man-hunt; we Colo- 
radans wondered if they were really 
used for hunting negroes in Texas. 

Rope in hand, Jimmy stepped through 
the bars into the corral, his pack crowd- 


ing in alongside. ‘“S—sick him then,” he 
cried, pointing to the big stag over by 
the far fence. Full speed across the corral 
streamed the pack, giving tongue in short 
joyous yelps, and with one thundering 
rear the great brute lowered his head 
and rushed headlong to meet them. As 
they encountered I saw Jimmy dart for- 
ward, single-handed, to take part in the 
melée. The dogs divided as they met 
the stag, who, with rapid lunges of his 
powerful horns struck out at them to 
right and left; but the pack were too 
nimble for him; his fierce thrusts missed 
their aim, and the next instant they 
were hanging on him in festoons, and 
*Possum’s, old ’Possum’s, jaws were fas- 
tened like a vice in the very tenderest 
part of his flank. At that sharp pinch 
and the mastiff’s mighty pull, the great 
stag’s loins sagged and gave, and in a mo- 
ment Sweetlips had him by the ear, and 
Smiler by the cheek; he yielded to their 
united strain, and, with a resounding 
thump, came sidelong to the ground; the 
dogs had fairly pulled him down. Ina 
second Jimmy was alongside and slipped 
the noose around his hindlegs, and then 
the other herders came up and tied him 
fast, dragging off as quickly as they could 
the infuriated hounds. 

Gasping, roaring, and struggling, but 
all in vain, the terror of the herd lay 
helpless as a newly-born calf; the hot 
iron was brought and pressed upon his 
hide, an outrage to which he could 
only reply by a bellow of impotent rage. 
Then he was duly ticked off the list 
and tallied, and the transfer of the whole 
Strong & Starbuck herd was complete. 
Now at last Jimmy Murray’s task was 
ended, or at the least it was all but ended, 
for only one thing remained to make it 
complete; the bound and prostrate stag 
had yet to be turned loose. 

Jimmy stood by the back of his fallen 
foe with one foot planted on his heaving 
side. “Look out there,” he cried, “you 
’i better clear out of the corral all of 
you. And don’t forget to put up them 
bars, somebody.” 

The man who was carrying the brand- 
ing iron retired at a run and put up 
the bars; the rest of us climbed the high 
corral fence and sat on top to see 
what the stag would do. 
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With the end of his rope Jimmie bent 
a clove hitch round the stag’s hind fet- 
locks and pulled it taut. Then stoop- 
ing cautiously over him he untied and 
slackened the rest of his bonds till they 
were all loose; the stag lay quiet but 
breathing hard till he suddenly became 
aware that the cords had been relaxed, 
whereupon he made a violent convulsive 
effort that half raised him from the 
ground. Lightly Jimmy rose up and with 
rapid strides, reached the fence and laid 
bis hand on the top of it just beside 
where I was perched; then he stood a 
moment looking back to see if the stag 
needed further aid in getting clear. 

Not much aid did he require. Bal- 
ancing himself with his forefeet strad- 
dled well apart but his hind feet still in 
the grip of the clove hitch, by a few 
hard kicks he loosened the hitch until it 
dropped off, and instantly with a savage 
roar he rushed at Jimmy tail up and head 
cown. But Jimmy vaulted lightly up 
beside me and the baffled monster vainly 
vented his fury below. From our vantage 
we mocked at the shattering blasts that 
came from his throat like blares from a 
trumpet, while his hot breath seemed to 


_ scorch our hands; unable to reach us he 


lowered his head and pawed the ground 
in impotent fury till the dust and dirt 
rained back in showers both on himself 
and on the mockers above. 

“He’d be the boy to clear the plaza 
at a Mexican bull-fight,” cried Charley, 
who was squatted up on the top rail of 
the fence on the other side, and with 
that he dropped monkey-like to the 
ground inside the corral, waving in his 
hand an old gunny sack “para llamar el 
toro”—‘“‘to call the bull’”—as the Spanish 
phrase has it. 

“Oh, quit your monkeying,” called out 
Jimmy angrily; “leave him alone to cool 
off.” But the infuriated stag had spotted 
the intruder and he went for him on the 
instant like a tiger. 

Back flew Charley like lightning on to 
the top rail, turning there to mock at his 
pursuer as we had done. But the stag 
had got up steam in his charge across 
the corral; as he neared the fence we 
saw him collect himself for a spring, 
then his great body rose grandly at the 
leap, and though he hit the top rail hard 


with both hind legs he alighted fair and 
square on his feet on the outside. 

“Look out for your horses,” yelled 
Jimmy, springing to the ground, also on 
the outside, and starting for the buck- 
skin pony who was standing in the open. 

Alas, the big yellow stag had started 
for him too. Burning to wreak his ven- 
geance on something, he chose for his 
victim the horse rather than the man. 
I saw Jimmy’s hand go down to his belt 
for the ever handy revolver, but even 
as he did so those awful horns were 
thrust half a yard into the body of the 
pony and the great stag flung him over his 
back ten feet into the air. The death- 
stricken horse screamed as the horns 
went in; the life was out of him, I hope, 
before he hit the ground. 

The stag whirled round with his head 
aloft, and still breathing slaughter looked 
for another victim. Jimmy Murray was 
within five yards of him with levelled 
pistol. 

Crack! a jet of smoke burst from the 
muzzle; the knees of the stag bent sud- 
denly under him; then the solid earth 
shook with the thud of his fall as he 
dropped in his tracks and lay kicking 
convulsively. The ball had taken him 
in the butt of the ear and found the 
brain. 

Out flashed Jimmy’s long gleaming 
knife, and catching hold of one of those 
red-dyed horns in his left hand he stooped 
and drove the double-edged point deep 
into the base of the throat. Swiftly he 
rose again and planted his left foot on 
the heaving flank of the carcase and 
stood erect, aiding with regular rythmical 
pushes the pulses of the streaming blood 
as it pumped itself from the heart 
through the severed arteries. 

Charley came up to mumble some apol- 
ogy for having unwittingly brought about 
the death of the buckskin pony. 

“Can’t be helped,” said Jimmy grimly. 
“No use now to cry over spilt blood. You 
run over to the wagon and tell the cook 
to make a roaring fire and get out the 
spits. We'll have a real old-time bar- 
becue to-night before we hit the trail 
for Texas ip ‘the morning.” 

And that was the end of the big 
yellow stag, but the buckskin pony never 
saw Texas again. 


Indian Hut. 
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BY ALFRED V. LA MOTTE. 


HE tourist who views from the 
window of his Pullman the groups 
of Indians squatting on the plat- 
forms of the railway stations along 
the route of his travels in California, 
forms but a limited idea of the indigen- 
ous article in his primitive state. 
The bucks clad in flannel shirts and 
overalls, and the squaws in bright-col- 
ored calicos (more or less soiled, but gen- 
erally the former) present to his mind a 
new type of life with which he is not 
familiar, and thus far create a new inter- 
est. But could he go back a few years 
and familiarize himself- with the genu- 
ine article “in puris natpralibus,” he 
would open up a field of interesting inves- 
tigation that is rapidly passing away un- 
der the march of civilization, and will 


in the near future be so totally obliter- 
ated and lost as to be but a memory of 
the past. 

Their tribal legends, handei down 
from generation to generation beside 
their camp fires and their tribal councils, 
are becoming lost and obscure, even 
amongst themselves; as the coming and 
present generations will assume the con- 
ditions of their semi-civilized surround- 
ings, and lose their aboriginal identity. 

In years gone by, when the Indian was 
wholly dependent on his own resources 
to keep body and soul together, it de- 
veloped in him the ingenuity necessary 
to gain a precarious living. But as none 
of the primitive peoples of the world 
were noted for a display of energy great- 
er than was necessary to gain a liveli- 
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hood, they invariably accommodated 
themselves to their surroundings, espec- 
ially when they could escape physical 
exertion by so doing. Thus we see, 


‘day by day, that their old arts are dying 


out, as they find it possible to adopt a 
substitute with less exertion. This is 
observable in the manufacture of their 
baskets, which they make in great vari- 
ety to answer all purposes of domestic 
use, and of all shapes and sizes; many of 
them beautifully decorated with inter- 
woven feathers of all colors, and pen- 
dants of abalone shell and wampum 
beads; some no larger around than a half 
dollar, and others as much as a yard 
across. The finest weave and the great- 
est variety were made by the Indians of 
Mendocino County, California—who un- 
doubtedly excelled in the art of basket 
making. At the present day, tourists 
are offered baskets made by the Indians 
woven in high colors, by the use of dia- 
mond or analine dyes, but they are 
poor substitutes for the original ar- 
ticle, in manufacture, utility, and appear- 
ance. They possessed the art of making 
baskets (so closely woven as to hold 
water) in which to cook their food— 


Making Money (wampum) from abalone shell. 


not (as many writers have asserted) by 
putting them on the fire, but by placing 
them beside the fire and heating stones, 
and putting them, while hot, in the food, 
repeating the process until it is cooked, 
removing each stone as It cools, replac- 
ing it with a freshly-heated one. In this 
manner they boil water and cook all of 
their food that is boiled or stewed. At 
the present date, however, none of these 
baskets are made, for the reason that a 
squaw would much rather prowl around 
the settlements and steal an old coal- 
oil tin, than spend several months in the 
construction of a water-tight basket. This 
has been the case for so many years now, 
that nearly all of the older generation 
who understood the art, have died out 
and the younger ones have not learned it, 
because of lack of necessity. What is 
true of the basket manufacture, extends 
itself to most of their other arts, and the 
Indian of to-day would furnish very poor 
material for a new series of Cooper’s 
Novels. 

Through the efforts of the Government, 
in establishing reservations for the In- 
dians, where they are taught the arts 
of civilization, very few tribes now re- 
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indian Women Making Baskets. 


main in their nofmal and tribal savag- 
ery. Hence their ancient habits and cus- 
toms are only known to a few who were 
thtrown amongst them in earty- days, be- 
fore civilization had changed them. 


Before the advent of the stock raiser 
throughout the ‘mountains, the open hill- 
sides were covered with wild oats, which 
the Indians gathered in great quantities, 
to make bread from: This work (and 
nearly all other), was performed by the 
squaws, who would sally forth with their 
large baskets hung at the left side, be- 
neath the arm, and tilted forward by 
the left hand, while, with a fan-like bas- 
ket in the right hand, they would beat 
the ripe oats into the large basket, which 
when full, they would empty into a larger 
cone-shaped basket, holding about two 
bushels. As these latter were filled, they 
were fastened up to the leaves of trees, 
and securely thatched with straw to 
protect them against the rain. They were 
left in that condition until needed. When 
required for use, they would be carried to 
the “Rancharia” where, by putting a 
small quantity into a flexible basket, 
nearly flat, with some live coals from the 


fire (which they keep in constant rotary 
motion atthesametime blowing the coals 
to keep them bright) until the oats is 
roasted, when they grind it up in a stone 
mortar, and make bread of it, which they 
bake in the hot ashes, sometimes mixing 
it with toasted grasshoppers, I presume 
to improve the flavor, as well as add 
to its nutritive qualities. 


Their method of catching the grass- 
bopper was similar to the gathering of 
the oats—by fanning them out of the 
grass into a basket, with a bunch of straw 
in it, under which the grasshoppers would 
hide until quite a quantity were collected 
at the bottom beneath the straw. The 
scuaw would then set fire to the straw 
in the basket to singe their legs, and 
wings, to prevent escape. 

In his primitive state, the Indian wore 
but little clothing in California, and what 
he did wear consisted chiefly of rabbit 
and fox skins, which he softened by 
rubbing and scraping. The rabbit skin, 
being thin and easily torn, was cut into 
strips about two inches wide, then the 
strips stitched together with fibre and 
twisted with the fur on the outside; these 
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ropes or twisted bands of fur were woven 
together into a blanket or robe, both 
strong and warm, which he wore around 
his hips and shoulders. 

In these days the Indian wore no head 
ccvering, except on gala occasions, then 
decking himself out with feathers galore, 
and performing the exercises suitable 
to the occasion, generally dances around 
the fire with appropriate pantomimic 
gesticulations, interlarded with the in- 
evitable grunt. These dances and con- 


sometimes several miles in length, and 
Civerging from the starting point in V 
shape; at the point or apex, a strong pen 
of brush and poles was built, from which 
the animals could not escape. The en- 
tire tribe would then turn out and form 
a line around the open ends of the drive- 
way, closing in, beating the brush and 
shouting, driving the frightened deer 
and rabbits before them until the pen 
was reached, where with spears and clubs 
they killed the empounded game, many 


The Brizard Collection of Baskets, Arcada, Cal. 


tortions are always gone through with 
the utmost seriousness and stolidity by 
the Indians, but are very laughable to 
the whites who witness them. 

Their usual method of capturing ani- 
mals for food or raiment was by driving 
or snaring. 


In the drive, they cut with their stone 
Knives (made of obsidian, or volcanic 
glass) small brush which they interlaced 
with the standing bushes in such manner 
as to make two lines of brush fence, 


tmes getting large numbers. 

After a division of the spoils, a feast 
dance was sure to follow to celebrate the 
occasion. 


In the spring of the year, when wild 
clover was luxuriant, the Indians would 
eat in large quantities; in fact, to such 
an extent that they reminded one of 
overfed cattle, so aldermanic were their 
proportions, especially the children who 
appeared almost as broad as they were 
long. 
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The California Indian. 


Their villages (or “rancharias as they 
are called) were usually built on the bank 
of some river or stream, from which they 
also drew largely for their food, driving 
the fish before them into open-work bas- 
kets, which they set beneath the rapids. 
They also caught great quantities by 
pounding up certain herbs, such as the 
“soaproot” and “mullen’, which when 
placed in the water, has the effect of 
poisoning or stupifying the fish, which 
drift down with the current and lodge 
against the brush fences thrown across 
the stream in shallow places, where they 
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Coarse Household Baskets and Fish Trap. 


are gathered by the women and children, 
cleaned and dried in the sun for future 
use. 

The Indians of California formerly 
burned their dead upon a funeral pyre, 
built up of inflamable material and wood, 
to the height of five or six feet, upon the 
top of which the dead body was placed, 
wrapped up in his personal belongings, 
with his bows, arrows, spears, fish-hooks, 
and such things, by his side, and a fun- 
eral basket placed upon his breast, into 
which his family and immediate friends, 
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each placed a token. 

Every family had one of these baskets, 
and as far as my knowledge goes, all were 
made very similar, being decorated with 
certain signs in weaving to represent 
the moon and sun, and other symbols 
relating to the journey which their friend 
and relation was supposed to make to 
the “happy hunting grounds.” When the 
pyre was lighted, the mourners (who 
were always women) would place tar or 
pitch on their heads and sitting around 
on the ground, would beat their breasts, 
rocking back and forth, chanting in dole- 
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ful chorus, varied every little while by 
fearful howls that could be heard at a 
great distance. This rite is, however, no 
longer followed. They bury their dead 
now, and no longer have medicine men to 
aid them to “shuffle off this mortal coil.” 

An Indian has no idea of taking care 
cf his health to prevent sickness—hence 
they are now subject to diseases brought 
on by exposure, such as consumption and 
pneumonia. 

For cheerless and uncomfortable sights 
commend me to an Indian nearly naked, 
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Yo Ki Indian in Dance Costume. 


sitting on the wet ground of a frosty 
morning, eating a water melon, while his 


_ teeth chatter with the cold. The Indians, 


~ 


like the Chinese, are very superstitious 
about having their pictures taken, be- 
lieving that a part of their souls go forth 
each time to make the picture, making it 
difficult to persuade them to stand still 
long enough to get a picture—so that the 
snap-shot camera is about the only 
chance. 

A few years since, a friend of the 
writer, who was travelling through the 
country to get subjects for his studio, 
being attracted by a group of Indians 
selling water melons, took with his large 
camera a snap-shot at a big fellow with 
a water melon in his arms, which he 
was trying to sell. When the Indian 
caught his eye and approached him to 
sell his melon, he told him “No, I don’t 
want to buy; I have both you and the 
melon in my box here.” Opening the 
box he held up to the light for the In- 
dian’s inspection a picture of him taken 
the day before while vending his melons. 


- When he saw a picture of himself and the 


melon, he was so frightened that he let 
‘t fall and ran away as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

Between the primitive human and the 
animal there are many points in common, 
markedly in the matter of food. The 


Fine Weave, Decorated, and Water-tig!it Baskets. Hudson C ollection. 
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fish of the stream, the animals of the for- 
est and the berries and roots of the field 
furnish them with ample food to sustain 
life in spite of their inert and improvi- 
dent natures. The Indian, with his few 
wants and animal instincts flourishes and 
fattens where his more intellectual and 
civilized brother would starve, and what 


would be a “bonne bouche” to one, would 
te nauseating to the other. 

Here again, the “survival of the fittest” 
obtains, as the intellectual advances, the 
animal recedes, and in a few short years 
the Indian will disappear, and be but a 
memory of the past. 


UMATILLA CRADLE SONG. By Mary H. Coates. 


Safe in thy cradle of buckskin and beads 
Nan-ich sleep, my baby, sleep; 
Thy mother embroidered with wampum 
and reeds 


From over the mountains the south wind 
blows, 

Pink on the ridges the spat’lum shows, 

Blue on the prairies the camas grows 


A chieftain’s plume and a charm that leads 


Down the path of the bee where the mow- 
ich feeds; 
Nan-ich sleep, my baby, sleep. 


Gone are the moons of beating snows, 
Nan-ich sleep, my baby, sleep; 


Nan-ich sleep, my baby, sleep. 


Green is the grass and warm are the skies, 
Nan-ich sleep, my baby, sleep; 

Afar in the forest the wildcat lies, 

Singing aloft the yeilow bird flies, 

Then homeward bring thy wandering eyes 
And find thee sleep, my baby, sleep. 
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GOD’S HAND. 


BY W. J. WEYMOUTH. 


LOVE'S joy’s were just begun 
When King Death wandered in, 
Uncalled for and unsought, 
His boney face agrin. 


My loved one’s eyes a soft 
And daring challenge sent, 
And I accepted it— 
Blushing, her head she bent. 


She held her glass aloft 
And touched its rim to mine— 
The while we drank our eyes 
Pledged love across the wine. 


‘Long life to you,’ she cried; 
“With you, I hope,” said I; 
That night she felt God’s hand— 

I saw her spirit fly. 


And I, bereaved, mourned, 
That she should go so young, 
And voiced my agony 
With sorrow-laden tongue, 


And called on death to know 
Why one so fair and sweet 

Had won his choice before 
Her tender, timid feet 


Had trod the path of life— 
Before its greatest joy 
Was known to her—before 
Its enraptured sweets could cloy. 


Silently he left me 

As he had wandered in, 
Content and satisfied, 

His grisly face agrin. 
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BY MAURICE 


N the early sixties there was gath- 
ered about a large, oval, sheet-iron 
stove in the office of a “hotel” in Vir- 


ginia City, Nevada, a group of men 
earnestly discussing politics, as an elec- 
tion was soon to be held and the many 
candidates had their respective adher- 
ents and zealous advocates. While one 
who was really gifted with eloquence 
was in the midst of a harangue, the 
belated stage drove up to the entrance 
aud the crowd without ceremony rushed 
out to see who had arrived, get the lat- 
est news from “below,” and ascertain 
the reason for delay. 

“Held up!” said Billy Sisson, 
stage-driver, laconically. 

“The h—Il you say,’ remarked Lee 
Mathews, the County Sheriff. And then 
he proceeded to get all the information 
possible, preliminary to a hunt for the 
highwaymen. 

After the crowd had heard the various 
tales of the passengers, it resumed its 
sitting around the stove and adopted 
“hold-ups” as its theme, relegating poli- 
tics to the background. From facts, 
the statements grew into fiction and the 
adventures related usually had the 
speaker for a hero. During a short lull 
im the conversation a young tender-foot, 
who had been about town a few days, 
addressed himself to him who seemed 
to be the master-hand in the group and 
asked if he could speak to him privately. 
“Certainly,” was the reply from Tom 
Fitch. 

The two adjourned to the bar in the 
adjoining room and after being served 
with drinks, entered a small compart- 
ment used for gambling and which, 
strange to say, was just then vacant. 
“Mr. Fitch,” said the tenderfoot, “I’ve 
been here almost a week. I came from 
Peston where my father is a rich and 
prominent man. He gave me five 
thousand dollars, told me to go out into 
the world and make a man of myself. 


the 


GRADWOHL. 


Now, I’ve heard about these stage rob- 
beries and don’t want to lose my money 
that way. I know you are well-known 
in these parts and I'd like to ask you 
for a pass, so that these fellows won’t 
bother me.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” replied Fitch, 
and tearing out a leaf from a small 
blank-book, he wrote as follows: Mr. 
Highwayman. Please pass bearer, and 
oblige Tom Fitch.” 

With many thanks and another treat 
on the tender-foot’s part, the two sep- 
arated. The laughter which greeted 
Fitch’s relation of the interview to the 
group gave conclusive evidence that his 
hearers were gifted with strong, sound 
lungs, and many jokes were indulged in 
at the young fellow’s expense. 

About a week iater a message was 
brought to Fitch requesting him to do 
some stumping at Dogtown, seventy 
miles away, and he was handed one 
hundred and fifty dollars for “‘expenses’’. 
The day following, Fitch was one of 
fcur passengers on the stage, the others 
being the tenderfoot, a young lady who 
had taught school for a year and was 
returning to her Eastern home, and a 
middle-aged, full bearded, taciturn man 
who was dressed in a coarse suit and 
had his pantaloons stuffed into a rough 
pair of boots. 


For some time the passengers main- 
tained strict silence. Eventually, the 
schoolmarm opened a conversation by ex- 
pressing the hope that their journey 
would be a peaceful one and not dis- 
turbed by stage robbers. She became 
loquacious and informed her fellow pas- 
sengers that “anyhow” she felt quite se- 
cure as to her possessions because she 
had them secreted in the upper part of 
her dress and no one would molest her 
to her financial detriment. She had no 
sooner ceased speaking, when came the 
ominous word “Halt!” and the stage 
came to a sudden stop. At the head of 
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ihe horses stood a masked man with a 
shot-gun pointed at the driver, who 
promptly complied with a request to 
“throw out that express box,’ while his 
partner ordered the passengers to alight. 
They were then directed to stand in line 
with arms raised. First was the tender- 
foot. 

“Shell out,” commanded the robber. 

“But, Mr. Highwayman, I’ve got-——” 
at the same time reaching for his inside 
breast pocket. 

“Hands up, you fool,” said the robber, 
“I'll shoot you, if you make another 
move.” 

The man did not seem to comprehend 
the danger of his position for he again 
quickly lowered his hand and drew from 
his pocket a piece of paper which he 
handed out to the stage-robber, who read: 

“Mr. Highwayman. Please pass bearer 
and oblige, 

Tom Fitch.” 

“Step over there, young feller,” said 
the robber; then turning to the full- 
bearded man he continued, “Pungle up, 
pard.” 

The man replied that it had absorbed 
all his means to pay his fare to Dog- 
town; that beyond five dollars, he was 
penniless, and if he would leave him, 
that he would tell him where a large 
sum was secreted. The nod of approval 
from the highwayman was followed with 
the information that the school-teacher 
had her money hid in her dress. He 
was then directed to step aside and the 
woman commanded to produce her money 
without delay else force and violence 
would be used. Amidst tears and protest- 
ations, the poor woman handed over her 
savings which had been destined to pay 
off half of the mortgage on her aged 
father’s farm. Next, Tom Fitch received 
attention, and having noted the respect 
given to the pass he had furnished the 
tenderfoot, he felt fully assured of cour- 
teous and generous treatment, so in re- 
sponse to the order to produce his money, 
he smilingly said, “I’m Tom Fitch.” 

“The h——1 you are; shell out, and be 
quick about it too.” 

He meekly delivered one hundred and 
fifty dollars. The passengers were then 
allowed to resume their seats and the 
stage proceeded to its destination. 


Not until several miles had been tra- 
versed were the victims in a condition 
te discuss their mishap. The teacher 
was in a state bordering on hysteria, 
the tenderfoot pensive, the older man ex- 
tremely reserved and thoughtful, while 
Fitch sought to console the woman, good- 
naturedly making light of his own loss. 

At length, Dogtown was reached. Then 
it was that, after placing the teacher 
in the care of the hotel-keeper’s wife, 
the vials of wrath were poured out 
on the head of the old man who had 


caused the teacher’s loss. The assembled 
crowd became indignant, excited, and 
murmurs of vengeance were muttered. 
Out from the crowd came a cry, “Let’s 
lynch the cuss!” The old man was jostled 
about and over-ready hands were placed 
upon his shoulders and he was pushed 
on toward a convenient tree. 

“Hold on!” said the culprit, “before you 
hang me, will you let me have a word 
with Mr. Fitch and the landlord? I am 
unarmed and will not attempt to escape.” 

After a brief consultation his request 
was granted. He and Fitch then entered 
the hotel. 

“Landlord,” said he, “these men outside 
want to hang me. I want you and Mr. 
Fitch and the lady and man who were 
my fellow passengers to let me say a 
word in private. This is my only re- 
quest.” The host led the way to a room 
where, in the presence of the five per- 
sons, the man quickly locked the door. 
“Madam,” he asked beamingly, “how 
much is your loss?” 

“Eight hundred dollars, you contempt- 
ible wretch,” she answered tearfully. 

“And yours, Mr. Fitch?” 

“Hundred and fifty.” 

The stranger drew his pantaloons from 
his boots and extracted two rolls of bills. 

“These rolls contain,” said he, “fifty 
thousand dollars. To you, Madam, I give 
one thousand six hundred dollars. It 
will pay off that mortgage in full. I can 
afford it, as you saved my money. Here, 
Mr. Fitch, is two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Tell the boys I’m straight, Mr. 
Fitch, and set ’em up all around. Shall 
I return to that tree?” 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS 


RECORDED BY GEORGE SELWYN. 


' ENERAL William Humphreys is a 
well-preserved gentleman of 66. 
His sandy hair is cut close to his 
head, he wears his beard in a 
pointed Vandyke style, and he gives to 
the casual observer the general impres- 
sion that he is a man of the world, for 
whom, as Emerson expresses it, “No 
surprises await.” The General is a brother 
of General A. A. Humphreys of the regu- 
lar army, and both brothers were born in 
Philadelphia, their parents removing to 
Alexandria, Va., whence they departed 
to seek their fortunes, overland, on 
the golden slope in the memorable days 
of ’49. 

Sitting by an open fire in his comfort- 
able room at the Continental, General 
Humphreys was unconsciously drawn in- 
to conversation about California and the 
forty-niners. He said: “I had not been 
in San Francisco a year before I was 
made City Surveyor, and for the twenty- 
five years thereafter I can say of the 
great events that interested or con- 
vulsed society or politics on the golden 
slope, ‘all of which I saw, part of which 
I was.’ The real history from the inside 
of that splendid country in its young 
prime, its sunburst into fame, the 
character, the crime, the speculation, 
and wonderful expansion of San Fran- 
cisco from the sand lots Into a massive 
and magnificent city, beautiful exceed- 
ingly, may yet be written by some writer 
of ‘imagination all compact,’ but no dull 
and prosy story teller need enter the list. 
The story and the essential romance of 
that mad rivalry and the rush of all 
races and nationalities down to ’Frisco 
to get rich, and the fierce struggle of 
lawlessness by criminal procedure, to 
get the upper hand of civilized force, 


must yet be written. And if, as is serl- 
ously asserted, the New Engiand people 
once prayed for somebody to write a 
dictionary, then some old Californian 
ought to pray for some ‘forty-niner’ men- 
taliy equipped, who saw the transfo:;ma- 
tion from poverty to splendor, to rise up 
and give a true abstract and brief chroni- 
cle of the dear remembered days when 
the ‘forty-niners’ first went gypsying 
@long the golden shores of the Pacific. 
“Wealth had begun to pour into ’Frisco 
from the auriferous hills about the 
lime Buchanan’s administration, in 1856, 
was in full swing. The foundations 
of the largest fortunes were laid between 
1849 and 1860. If every man is said 
to have a wild beast in him, a California 
politician of that period must have had 
two wild beasts in him. If a man was 
killed on the street and there was any 
semblance of a fair fight, nothing was 
said about it. But the midnight assas- 
sin began to get his fine work in regard- 
less of law; and when the lawless element 
which generally controlled the Mayor’s 
office, in San Francisco, got so rampant 
that it would no longer brook honest criti- 
cism, in the daily papers, when editor 
James King of William was shot dead 
near his own newspaper office by Jim 
Casey, the gambler, then the sober sec- 
ond thought of the peopre made the Vigi- 
lance Committee a necessity. And when 
it came to stay, and its dissolving view 
left both law and order lords paramount. 
The two interesting figures in Califor- 
nia politics, when I began to take any 
interest. in public affairs, were Judge 
Terry and Senator Broderick. My office 
was not a political one, and I was brought 
into daily contact with the politicians 
of both sides. Both these men had great 
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and lovable qualities, and ought to have 
lived out their days in peace; but both 
met tragic deaths: Broderick by Terry’s 
pistol, and Judge Terry at the hands of 
Judge Field’s United States Marshal. 
Both men were singularly gifted with 
the fascination of personal magnetism. 
Terry was the net result of Southern 
culture and the best Southern training 
in scholarship. He was a delightful con- 
versationalist, a graceful and forceful 
orator, not unlike the brilliant and gifted 
United States Senator, Ed. Baker, who 
met his heroic death at Ball’s Bluff. In 
that action, it is said of Baker that when 
the bullets came like rain, the boys asked 
* bim to lie down. “No,” he replied, “a 
United States soldier cannot lie down in 
face of the foe.” It is said that Terry 
never lost a friend once made, but he was 
a veritable Hotspur in temper, and it was 
but a slight provocation that caused him 
to draw his ‘bowie’ or seek his hip pocket 
for his ready revolver. 


“Broderick, before he became a Sena- 
tor from California, was a fire laddie 
from New York, but developed fast in the 
hot house of California politics. Hle was 
2 manly man, faithful to his friends; a 
direct, positive, and aggressive charac- 
ter; a nature that could not and would 
not brook opposition. The laws of Cali- 
fornia as then administered, could not 
etop two such men from shooting each 
other; that one or both should die was 
the natural outgrowth of the California 
idea of ‘reciprocity’ in mortal combat. 
A mistaken idea prevails in the North, 
first, that Broderick did not want to fight, 
and second, that he was unfamiliar with 
the code, and ignorant of the proper use 
of duelling pistols. This was not so; 
Broderick had graduated in a good school 
in the Bowery, New York City, where 
fighting was as natural to him as eating 
his breakfast. He well knew that Cali- 
fornia was not big enough for Terry and 
himself. That he was perfectly aw fait 
with duelling methods was shown in the 
first duel. He was killed in the second. 
‘Extra Billy Smith,’ once in ante-bellum 
days Governor of Virginia, had a bright 
son in California, who was an ardent ad- 
vocate of Buchanan, and young Smith, 
full of the fire of “Old Virginny,” chal- 
lenged Broderick to fight a duel, the occa- 


eion growing out of one of Broderick‘s 
speeches attacking James Buchanan. The 
fight came off at the edge of a beautiful 
grove near San Francisco, in the presence 
of 2,000 people. The distance had been 
paced off, the principals stood facing 
each other when Broderick tried to hand 
me his gold watch. 

“I waved my hand, saying, ‘Keep your 
watch on—it may be of service.’ And 
sure enough, it was. Smith’s bullet struck 
square the open face of broderick’s 
watch. He reeled and was about to fall 
when caught in the arms of his second. 
He was unhurt, being stunned momentar- 
ily by the force of the bullet, which 
lodged and flattened against the gold case 
of the time piece. Both parties shook 
hands, and that duel ended. 


“It was intended that the Broderick- 
Terry duel should take place in public, 
and in the same spot that witnessed the 
Smith-Broderick duel, but the high con- 
tending parties to that tragic affair were 
both arrested by the city police and held 
under $10,000 bonds to keep the peace. 
This did not stop the duel, but it put an 
end to publicity. I forgot to say that 
after Broderick rose up in the Smith- 
Broderick duel he fired three times at 
Smith without hurting him. It was not 
because Broderick was a bad shot that 
he was killed in his fatal duel with Judge 
Terry. He simply had a presentiment 
that he was going to be killed; he was 
always superstitious; he was so nervous 
that his pistol went off before the word 
‘fire,’ and Broderick’s bullet falling harm- 
lessly at Terry’s feet, the bullet of the 
fiery Judge sped in its wunerring aim 
straight to the vital spot in the body of 
the big Senator. His alleged dying ex- 
clamation, “They have killed me because 
I opposed the extension of slavery and a 
corrupt Administration,’was always said 
to be the ‘air-drawn dagger’ of a Call- 
fornia reporter’s brain. Those who ought 
to know say that this sentence, which 
soon rang through the North like a bugle 
call to arms, was born of the brilliant 
pen of John W. Forney of Philadelphia, 
who was a devoted personal friend of 
Senator Broderick. The Burr-Hamilton 
duel did not create a profounder sensa- 
tion in America than did the killing of 
David Broderick; it changed the face of 
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California politics,and Terry, still the cen- 
ter of an admiring and devoted coterie of 
friends (for he was the most charming 
of men) received a wound in the public 
estimation from which he never recov- 
ered.’ 

“The feverish desire to gain weaith 
swiftly made the early settlers of Cali- 
fornia a community of gamblers. Every 
saloon of magnitude had a faro bank at- 
tachment or annex. The bar was usu- 
ally on the street, and, as now in Chey- 
enne or Denver, the back room, ap- 
proached through the bar-room, was a 
faro bank, with many poker and roulette 
tables, and here the whirr of the wheel 
and the click of the ivory chips could be 
heard every night till Aurora walked the 
eastern skies. The most famous gambler 
in my time was ‘Judge’ Jones. It was 
only known of him that he mysteriously 
dropped down from Texas, and came in 
as a forty-niner with the title of ‘Judge;’ 
he was a slender little fellow, with nerves 
tempered like Bessemer steel; when 
sober, of Chesterfieldian manners, but 
ready to pick a quarrel with any man 
when ‘three sheets in the wind.’ Judge 
Jones was the best-dressed man in San 


. Francisco; all his clothes came from Lon- 


don, and, while natty in appearance, no- 
body had the temerity to tempt the 
Judge’s wrath by the slightest allusion 
to his passion for dress. Fortune changed 
hands rapidly in those days. I have 
known rough men to come down from 
the mines with $50,000 in gold dust and 
‘blow’ it all in at Judge Jones’s faro pal- 
ace inside of two days; frequently these 
cheerful losers would, without a murmur, 
borrow a grub stake and flee away to the 
mountains, and before a year elapsed, 
they, ten to one, would dig up another for- 
tune in gold, and’ mayhap, have sense 
enough to pull up stakes, go East, and 
keep it. 

While the proprietor of a faro bank, 
Judge Jones had a burning desire to take 
his own ‘bad medicine,’ that is, to “buck’ 
against a faro bank, and the result was 
that about one-half the Judge’s time he 
was flat broke, and at such periods an 
extremely dangerous man to tackle. Bil- 
ly Owens, who had a saloon rivalling in 
eplendor Ed. Stokes’s Hoffman House 
bar-room in New York city, was the fast 


friend of the Texas gambler. When 
Jones went broke Owens would stake him 
again. 

Bad blood ran in Jones’s veins toward 
Belcher Key, an English pugilist, who 
was then the local John L. Sullivan of 
’Frisco, and whose bunch of fives earned 
for the prize fighter a respect his bad 
manners did not entitle him to win or 
wear. Key was quarrelsome an:l so was 
the Texas Judge. Both met in the El 
Dorado, near Billy Owen’s saloon and 
gambling place, when Key, who was 
reasonably full of liquor, proceeded di- 
rectly to where Judge Jones was stand- 
ing and slapped him in the face. Jones 
was game, and though much inferior in 
size, put up his fist and let drive at the 
burly prize-fighter with his right, draw- 
ing first blood freely. This was more 
than Fighter Key expected, and he let 
fly with his left—he was left-handed, 
end floored the little gambler, who 
quickly rose from tne marble floor, pulled 
his revolver and shot Belcher Key 
through the heart. The Coroner had no 
time to waste on the result of Judge 
Jones’s fatal facility with his pistol. He 
was not even arrested, and that night he 
received an ovation which might have 
gratified the last of the Caesars. Judge 
Jones was the hero of the hour, and bore 
his honors as meekly as any great victor 
should. 

“The business and sporting life of the 
pioneers on the golden shore and in the 
glorious climate of California was a fev- 
erish one. To the forty-niners the old 
things of the effete East had passed 
away and all things had become new. 
It was not an unusual thing at Billy 
Owen’s back room to see a man walk in 
and lay down a certificate of deposit for 
$10,000 on the ace, having first asked 
the banker to cover his bet, and without 
a change of muscle banker and player 
would abide the coming out of the ace. 
If the bank won the dealer quietly raked 
in his $10,000 certificate of deposit, laid 
it in his left hand drawer, and the man 
in front of the table went out a wiser and 
a poorer man to begin prospecting again 
et Poverty Flat. 

“T once saw a man come in, and, tiring 
of ‘piking’ along with $500 bets on a sin- 
gie card, he nonchalently tapped on the 
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high card with his pencil as he said: 
‘Mr. Dealer, l’ll just go you on the high 
card my three-story brick house on Fol- 
nom street against your $20,000, and 
drawing out of his pocket his deed, the 
bettor laid it on the ace spot. ‘Done,’ 
said the dealer, who had a $10,000 roll 
of bank bills in his pocket and a reserve 
fund of $100,000 in a small safe in the 
corner of the gambling hell. Quietly the 
outside betting went on, and nearly all 
the cards were out, the ace being the 
‘soda’ card, and three aces still in the 
box. The deed still lay on the ace. At 
last, when king, queen, jack, and three 
aces were the only cards in the box, the 
better said: ‘Hold, dealer; I’m d——d 
tired of that ace; it’s going to split. I 
want to put my brick house on the king. 
Are you agreed?’ ‘Cert!’ exclaimed the 
dealer. He pulled. Out came the king, 
falling at the right of the dealer. The 
bank lost. The man with the brick house 
- won $20,000. ‘How will you have your 
money?’ said Mr. Dealer. ‘Check,’ laconi- 
cally answered the lucky gambler. The 
dealer’s side partner filled out a check 
for the winner while the game went on. 

“As I have said, Billy Owens and Judge 
Jones were as close as Damon and Pyth- 
ias; the bond that bound them was a 
friendship that only ended with the life 
cf Judge Jones, who died with his boots 
on in his own faro bank, killed by a cow- 
boy who got the ‘drop’ on him in a fight 
over a disputed bet. One night in the 
month of May, the beautiful springtime 
of California, when the game ‘run light,’ 
as gamblers say, and Judge Jones had 
played in a good streak of luck for a 
month, Billy Owens, flushed with ‘Old 
Otard,’ came back to the faro layout from 
his sumptuous palace of gin and sin. 
Walking up to his chum, he said:‘Judge 
Jones, this is a mighty mean game, with 
these hundred dollar pikers around the 
board. How much you got in that big 
safe over yonder?’ ‘Just $32,000 in thar, 
old man,’ replied the Judge, ‘and that’s 
just $32,000 more’n you’ve got the sand 
in your craw to try and win.’ 

“*Ah, that’s your little game, is it, old 
Texas never tire,’ exclaimed Billy Owens, 
just full enough for a ‘flyer.’ ‘Tll just 
go you my check for 32,000 cold plunk- 
ers.’ ‘Put up or shut up, Billy, senten- 


tiously answered the Texas Judge, as 
his steel-gray eyes, expanding wide, 
shone like two white diamonds in a jew- 
eler’s tray. Billy Owens, as blithe and 
debonair as a wild mountain goat skip- 
ping- over the Sierra Nevada ranges, 
walked over to the gambler’s escritoire 
(and a well-regulated gambling place is 
never without a table called a ‘secretary’) 
where pen and ink are ready, and bank 
checks, without any particular bank’s 
name, can always be found. The saloon- 
keeper filled up a check for $32,000 and 
signed it and walked back to Judge 
Jones. 

“Up to this moment Jones thought 
Billy was ‘foolin.’ He was mistaken. 
‘Tll bet this in ‘the pot’—the cards 6, 7, 
&8—against your safe and contents,’ said 
Owens. ‘It is well,’ said Jones, without 
a smile, pulling out a big safe key from 
bis side pocket and slapping it down hard 
on top of Billy’s check in the pot. “That 
represents my wealth,’ said Dealer Jones. 
All the other players ceased playing to 
watch the game. The third turn, as the 
key lay hugging the check between the 
six, seven and eight spots, came out of 
the box ‘king, six,’ the dealer called, very 
white about the ‘gills.’ 

“*Busted! By the everlasting jumping 
jingo!’ yelled the Texas Judge; ‘but 
d——n my eyes, Billy, you are the very 
man I want to have win, if I must lose.’ 

“The bank was broke, and till daylight 
Billy Owens made it lively for the boys. 
The Judge closed the game, but within 
a week he struck it rich in a placer mine 
and opened up a new and palatial faro 
bank, more gorgeous than the first, in 
spite of his landlord calling the turn on 
bis safe key. 

“The California Theatre in Bush street 
was built for actor John McCullough. 
He was a lion of the first magnitude. 
From the first night he started the ‘gal- 
lery gods’ and the ‘pit’ rose to him. His 
muscular rendering of Spartacus and his 
eublime patriotism in Virginius took Calli- 
fornia by storm. The great tragedian 
was very proud of his California boom. 
Mackay of the Nevada Bank and mines, 
took to him from the first night, and soon 
opened the way for one deal out of which 
McCullough realized $70,000 in the rise 
of Ophir stock, but, while able to spend 
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money with easy magnificence, the ac- 
tor was entirely destitute of the passion 
ct avarice or the ordinary inspirations 
of thrift, or desire to save. He was like 
the little girl who wondered ‘why God had 
made the silver dollar round unless it 
was so that it would go round.’ If, as 
Napoleon said, ‘The great heart makes 
the great soldier,’ then John McCullough 
would have been a great man to lead an 
army in the field. Barton Hill, his mana- 
ger, told me that the great actor, while 
starring at the California Theatre, during 
the eight years of his management, had 
expended $250,000 to supernumeraries, 
personal friends, and needy people in 
and around the place, whose services 
were more a matter of grace or charity 
than of necessity. Hill remonstrated, but 
John McCullough with his big heart, 
stood firm. He said, ‘Yes, Bart, I admit 
this money is not needed to run this play, 
but think of the good it does every week 
to these poor people. Leave the salary 
list alone. You may cut down the sal- 


aries when I go East, but not till then.’ 
And the pay rolls at that theatre were 
not ‘cut’ while McCullough remained in 
San Francisco. The last year McCul- 
lough played at the California Theatre 
Lis net income was $68,000, but when he 
died his entire estate did not realize 
$25,000, when, in fact, he earned outside 
of his several successful adventures in 
mining stock, under Mackay’s fruitful 
management, over half a million dollars. 

Noblesse oblige was John McCullough’s 
motto, and in the days of his greatest 
prosperity he lavished money with prince- 
ly generosity in kindly yet unostenta- 
tious charity. He drank little, and was 
sparing in enjoyment of gastronomical 
pleasures. His funeral at St. George’s 
Hall, Philadelphia, with the diapason of 
soulful and exquisite music, the multi- 
tudinous flowers, and the heart-warm 
tears of many thousands who wept over 
the bier of the great-hearted actor, re- 
called to me the beautiful sentence of 
Scripture, ‘Behold how they loved him.’ ”’ 
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THE LOSS OF THE RIO DE JANEIRO 


By Alexander Woolf. 


HEN the luckless navigator, 
through over-confidence, negli- 

gence or incapacity, is unfortu- 

nate enough to pile up his ship 
on the rocks, or the beach, he immediate- 
ly sets about finding some excuse for 
himself, or some way to blame somebody 
cr something else for his mishap. The 
most common of these excuses are: er- 
ratic currents, deviation of the compass, 
unknown rocks, faulty charts, mute fog 
horns or bells, dim or extinguished 
lights on lighthouses, and many others 
too numerous to mention. Of these the 
unknown current is easily the favorite. 
The real cause of the disaster is: seldom 
given. Now, as a matter of fact, the cur- 
rents in San Francisco bay and adjacent 
waters are well known, not only on the 
surface, but at all depths, at ali times, 
and at all stages of the tides. The in- 
fluence of the Sacramento river on the 
tides is inconsiderable. For further infor- 
mation on this subject the reader is re- 
ferred to the Reports of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and to 


the Pacific Coast Pilot. 

The most frequent cause of shipwreck 
on this coast is the neglect of taking 
soundings in thick and foggy weather; 
and this was the cause of the unfortunate 
wrecking of the Rio. During the several 
official inquiries that have been made into 
the cause of the Rio’s disaster, and the 
subsequent great loss of life, this ques- 
tion of soundings has been studiously 
slighted or ignored altogether. Mate 
Coghlan was asked if soundings were 
taken after the vessel left the anchorage 
outside the Heads. His answer was: 
“No, you could not take soundings with 
the handline, and it would have done no 
vood anyhow.” This was a strange and 
cuggestive reply to come from a pros- 
pective ship’s master. At the Coroner’s 
inquest the question was put to the pilot, 
and his answer was: “No, you couldn't 
find bottom with a thousand fathoms of 
line.” Now, as a simple matter of fact, 
the deepest spot in the channel is sixty- 
three fathoms, but the Coroner, not being 
a nautical man, did not know the differ- 
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ence, and had to abandon that line of in- 
quiry. At the inquiry before the Inspect- 
ors of Hulls and Boilers, the question 
again bobbed up, and was answered with 
a simple “No.” This was probably suf- 
ficient for both the Pilot and the Inspect- 
ors, as Captain Bolles, one of the In- 
spectors, is a nautical man. 


Up to the time of the writing of this 
article, the official data is not at hand, but 
enough testimony has been obtained to 
serve as a foundation for the following 
statements: The morning of February 
21, 1901, found the P. M. S. 8S. Co’s steam- 
ship Rio de Janeiro, anchored off the en- 
trance to San Francisco bay, in mid-chan- 


to the Pilot. The course the ship went 
cver is not known, and, finally, neither 
the Pilot nor anybody else knows, to this 
day, on what rock the ill-fated ship was 
torn open. 

But, to return to the anchorage: Short- 
ly after 4 o’clock in the morning the ship 
got under weigh on a N. E. course, 
end at an estimated speed of 8 or 9 miles 
an hour. The weather at this time was 


clear, but soon a fogbank rolled down and | 


enveloped the ship in darkness. From 
this time on no man on board knew the 
exact position of the ship. Now, in this 
condition of affairs, there was one of two 
things for those in charge of the vessel 


The Steamship Rio de Janeiro. 


nel, and three and one-half nautical miles 
from the place where she was lost. The 
location of the anchorage was fixed dur- 
ing the night from bearings taken from 
Point Bonita Light and the Cliff House, 
and from the depth of water surround- 
ing the vessel, which was found to be 
thirteen fathoms. This much is known 
positively. The length of time it took 
the ship to make the 3% miles varies, 
according to testimony, from 45 minutes 
to 1 hour and 5 minutes. The speed of 
the ship is not known, as no readings of 
the log were taken. The direction and 
velocity of the currents were not known 


to do—either to return to their anchor- 
age or feel their way in with the lead; 
hut neither of these things was done. The 
ship was kept on her uncertain course, 
struck a rock, was ripped open from stem 
to stern, and sank in deep water. At the 
time of this writing the wreck has not 
been found, nor have the bodies of any of 
the 131 victims that went down with the 
ship—except those who were found in the 
water at the time of the wreck—been re- 
covered. The Pilot claims that he was 
on his course all the time, but that the 


‘ever-convenient current set him on the 


rocks. What business had he to be so 
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near the rocks? If he had used the lead 
he would have been warned of the danger 
Jong before his position had become crit- 
ical. 

As it has been necessary to mention the 
Pilot so often, it may we proper to say 
that this article is not intended as a 
criticism of the gentleman personally, 
tut is merely directed against a slip- 
shod system of navigation and a criminal 
disregard of the most simple safeguards 
against disaster. On examining the 
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after leaving her first anchorage. The 
deepest water over which the vessel 
passed was probably 30 fathoms. In con- 
nection with the identity of the rock on 
which the ship struck, the testimony of 
Quartermaster Lindstrom suows a curi- 
ous discrepancy. He has testified that, 
as the vessel struck, he saw a red flash— 
presumably the light on the fort——‘‘over- 
head and in front.” The ship at this time 
was heading N. by E. If this is correct, 
it must have been some rock to the south 


The Golden Gate, San Francisco, where the Rio de Janeiro Sank. 


chart, the reader will find that the deep- 
est water runs in a practically straight 
line through mid-channel from N. E. to 
S.W. From this mid-channel the bottom 
slopes upwards on both sides. This is 
an ideal condition for taking soundings 
te determine the ship’s position. It will 
also be seen that to the westward of Fort 
Point the shoal water runs out far enough 
to give timely warning. Mate Coghlan 
has also admitted that he thought the 
vessel could have anchored at any time 


ward of the Fort on which the ship 
struck. 

It has been asserted by the Pilot and 
others that soundings could not have 
been taken; that the taking of soundings 
would have necessitated the stopping of 
the ship—that the water was too deep 
and the time too short to get any sound- 
ings. There was on board the ship a 
patent sounding machine that will give 
correct soundings in 100 fathoms of 
water every fifteen minutes from a ves- 
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The Loss of the 


sel going at the rate of fifteen or sixteen 
knots (miles) an hour. As the depth of 
the course over which the Rio passed was 
probably never more than 30 fathoms and 
the speed not over 9 knots, it will be seen 
that soundings could have been taken 
easily every five minutes or less. The 
result of taking these soundings would 
have been to alarm the pilot and to cause 
the ship to be slowed down or stopped 
and anchored; or it might have been that 
the Pilot would have gone in search of 
deeper water, which would not have been 
difficult, with the ebb-tide running. 

The lead has been called the sailor’s best 
friend, and the patent sounding machine 
(Lord Kelvin’s) is the best device that 
has yet been invented for the handling of 
it. The principal parts of the machine 
are: 300 fathoms (1800 feet) of steel 
wire, the lead, and the recorder—at- 
tached to the lead. The recorder is a 
brass cylinder with a piston and piston- 
rod. The upper end of the cylinder is 
water-tight and may be called the air- 
chamber. As the lead descends, the in- 
creasing pressure of water forces the 
piston upwards. As the lead is wound 
in, a spiral spring in the lower end of the 
cylinder pulls the piston back gradually. 
On the graduated piston-rod is a sliding 
pointer which brings up against the cy- 
linder head when the piston moves up- 
wards, but remains stationary on the rod 
as the piston moves back. The result 
is that when the lead and recorder are re- 
covered, the pointer will be somewhere 
down on the rod and will show the depth 
to which the lead has descended. There 
is also a stand and reel, with a brake ar- 
rangement connected with the machine, 
but it is umnecessary to describe them. 


The main advantage of this machine 
is that it obviates the necessity of stop- 
ping the ship in order to get soundings. 
Another advantage is that the lead will 


The Depth go down quicker and is hauled in quicker 
Recorder. and easier than by any of the old meth- 


cds. If one of the many officers on the 
Rio’s bridge, who were trying to locate 
the ship’s position by the fog whistles 
and echoes, had been detailed, with two 
seamen, to work this machine, the ship 
would probably have been afloat to-day. 
From investigations pursued on the At- 
lantic coast, some years ago, it has been 
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proved that steam whistles and bells are 
not be relied on in foggy weather. The 
distance from a ship to a fog signal can- 
not be determined at all, and the direc- 
tion is very uncertain. They serve as a 
warning, but cannot be depended upon as 
a guide. 

This is the second large steamship 
lost within the Heads through agrossneg- 
lect to obey the promptings of sound sea- 
manship. What, with the flimsy excuses 
of Pilots and superficial official “investi- 
gations,” the impression is apt to go 
abroad that the harbor of San Francisco 


Sounding Machine. 


is dangerous. This is far from the truth. 
With ordinary precautions taken, the har- 
bor can be entered by steamers, as is 
done daily, at all times, and in all weath- 
ers. The channel is straight, wide, and 
deep. No outlying sandbars or rocks ob- 
struct the passage. The tides and cur- 
rents are known absolutely, and the only 
serious obstruction —the Mile Rocks— 
are well off towards the south shore. 
With a steam-whistle on Fort Point and 
a bell buoy of modern construction near 
the Mile Rocks, an entrance to the har- 
bor can be made with perfect safety even 
in foggy weather, provided the lead is 
kept going. 
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Years ago a man 
who was endowed 
with a small gift, in 
the way of versifica- 
tion, wrote that: 


Hail and Farewell. 


Death is the only deathless one, 
All things must end as all begun. 


And no thoughtful observer of the phe- 
nomena of the universe of which we are 
a part can fail to be impressed with the 
great—-yet, in some respects, unpalatable 
truth—that is embodied in those lines. 
Human life is a transient affair; and, in 
its transiency, human life is but a part 
of the general scheme of a _ universe 
whose flora and fauna and reptilia come 
into being, mature and die away in end- 
less and regular procession though sub- 
ject always to those mutations of chance 
which may either accelerate the end or 
abruptly terminate the existence that 
has just begun. But, though death is as 
old as the animal world, though it is 
all around us, at all times and every- 
where, though it is inevitable, yet some- 
how one never gets used to it in the way 
of rising above that longing for the clasp 
of the hand that is cold and the sound of 
the voice that is forever dumb. The va- 
cant chair, in the freshness of its lack of 
e tenant, always does and always will, 
bring a feeling of bereavement and lonli- 
ness that no philosophy will ever enable 
the human mind, so long as it is either 
influenced or controlled by the human 
heart, to rise superior to. 


One falls naturally into this train of 
reflection by contemplating the fact that 
within the past month, two members of 
the Overland Monthly’s former staff have 
—one in the fullness of years and honors, 
and the other, while yet on the threshold 
of a career that gave promise of bril- 
liant achievements—joined the “innumer- 
able caravan,” as Bryant put it, that is 
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ever pressing on to what some say is eter- 
nal rest and others say is a great white 
judgment seat, where Mercy and Truth 
end Love are the dominating powers. 
The gentlemen to whom reference is 
made are Mr. John S. Hittell and Mr. 


Rounsevelle Wildman. 
Mr. Hittell was born in Jonestown, 


Pennsylvania, in 1825, and received his 
education in the schools of and adjacent 
to the place of his nativity. He was in 
ihe first flush of young manhood when 
gold was discovered in California, and 
in common with so many of the adven- 
turous spirits of that time, he made his 
way across the plains to where fortune 
was dealing out favors to the chosen few. 
He arrived here is 1849, and immediately 
proceeded to the mines where he spent 
a year or two, but without any particu- 
lar success. Finding that he was not one 
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of fortune’s favorites as a miner, he 
turned his attention to the semi-literary 
pursuit of journaiism, and for a ioag time 
was one or the editors of the Alta-Cali- 
fornia. He aiso became one of the eariy 
contributors to the Overland. In addition 
be published a number of books that 
ranked high in serious literature. Among 
them were: “Reform or Revolution”; “A 
History of San Francisco”; “A Brief His- 
tory of Culture”; “The Evidences Against 
Christianity”; “The Resources of Cali- 
fornia.” Mr. Hittell, as a historian, was 
conspicuous for his care and accuracy. 
It was he who first unearthed and demon- 
strated the fact that a mistake had been 
made, and was still being adhered to, in 
regard to the date of the discovery of 
zold by Marshall. ‘she matter.was fully 
discussed by him in the Overland. Mr. 
Hittell lived a studious and blameless 
sife, and held the warm esteem of a large 
circle of friends, as well as the more dis- 
tant respect of the world at large, when 
be passed away. 


Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman belonged to 
a more recent epoch than did Mr. Hittell. 
Upon entering man’s estate he drifted in- 
to journalism, and soon attracted atten- 
tion to himself. As a result he was ap- 
pointed to a position in the consular 
service in Europe. Later he was trans- 
ferred to a similar position in the far 
East. A change in the national adminis- 
tration retired him from the public ser- 
vice at that time, and he came to San 
Francisco with his family and made his 
home here for awhile. It was at this 
period that he purchased an interest in 
the Overland Monthly, and became its 
editor. His work in these columns is 
sufficiently near to be within the reader’s 
recollection. Later on he was appointed 


to the position of Consul-General at Hong > 


Kong—which office he was holding at 
the time of his death. By reason of the 
Spanish war, and the outbreak in the 
Philippine Islands, it became a station 
of great responsibility and importance— 
and he proved himself to be fuily equal 
to the exigencies of the occasion. Mr. 


Wildman wrote considerable fragmentary 
fiction that was favorably received, and 
a recent book of his, relating to China, 
will probably be given a place in the per- 
manent literature of the world. The man- 
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rer of his death was pathetic. With his 
wife and two little children he was a 
passenger on the ill-fated Rio de Janeiro, 
which ground itself to pieces on the rocks 
at Fort Point. Exactly what became of 


Rounsevelle Wildman. 


them is not known and probably never 
will be—until that time when the sea will 
give up its dead, and the waves cease 
singing requiems for the tens of thou- 
sands of sailor boys who sleep softly in 
the bed of old ocean. 


Here in democra- 
tic America in this 
latter age of liter- 
ary commercialism 
it is somewhat 
hard for us to con- 
ceive how much the literature and art 
of an age may be stifled or encouraged 
through the inclination of an individual. 
The “many-headed monster” is the only 
Mecaenas which the American author 
knows, and his financial success and 
world upbuilding depend entirely on his 
value to the public and publisher. Over 
in England, however, it is somewhat dif- 
ferent. True, an Englishman, being prac- 
tically free, does not have to apply in 


A New Age and a 
New Literature. 
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person to the reigning sovereign or a 


great lord of the royal house, as was the 
necessity in the days of good Queen Bess, 


and as our Shakespeare was constrained 
10 do, in order that he may obtain a hear- 


ing and a bid for patronage; but just 
the same, the ideas and personal tastes 
of King or Queen still exert a deal of 
influence on the literary output of the 
British man of letters. 

The late Victoria, the Good, of Great 
Britain, none can deny was responsible 
for considerable of the glory of the Vic- 
torian age of literature. Nothing in the 
line of artistic effort gained less than her 
approval, and whatever faults her own 
pen may have had, the loving care with 
which she edited her “Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands,” 
and the unaffected humility with which 
she submitted it for criticism to the 
great Tennyson, was more than patron- 
age to literature—it was an example. 
It is true that even a Victoria could not 
make an Alfred Austin great; but his 
laureateship certainly did not make him 
emaller. Not so much the patronage she 
gave, but the atmosphere she created 
made possible a scope of genius for Al- 
frea Tennyson to Rudyard Kipling, from 
‘Thomas Hardy to Oscar Wilde. “Never 
was the Queen more sensible, more gra- 
cious, more human, than in her inter- 
course with the great men of her time 
marked out by intellect.” 

And now, since the mantle has fallen 
on the shoulders of Edward, the world 
is asking: “Will the change of scepter 
effect a change in English thought? Is 
monarchy still strong enough in England 
to make or break the gentius of the age? 
Perhaps not. It can certainly change the 
manners of the time, the fashion and de- 
sire of public patronage; and without any 
direct act, can still alter the level of na- 
tional thought. Edward, like his mother, 
is not a person of pre-eminent talent, but 
like his mother he can adopt the encour- 
agement of sane principles in art and let- 
ters as a part of his royal policy. In lit- 


erature, as in politics, the world is ear- 
nestly regarding tue age of Edward, 
ready to compare its output with the no- 
tle showing made during the long reign 
of the late good Queen of Britain. 


Overland Monthly . 


In this month’s number of the Over- 
land we publish an elaborate and graphic 
description of the counties embraced in 
what is known as the Sacramento Val- 
ley of this State. The article was pre- 
pared by General N. P. Chipman, now 
one of our Supreme Court commissioners, 


D. O. Mills. 


and embraces something like forty pages 
of reading matter, and about a similar 
number of pages of illustrations. In its 
scope it deals with the development of 
the resources of the territory in ques- 
tion, so far as they have been developed, 
cnd with the possibilities it contains and 
presents to those who are seeking a field 
for the establishment of new homes. As 
regards the past it deals with the things 
accomplished rather than with the men 
who accomplished them; but we are in- 
clined to the opinion that, even a semi- 
historical review of the development of 
the Sacramento Valley will be regarded 
as incomplete if it does not make some 
mention of Mr. D. O. Mills, who, although 
he is now a leading New York financier, 
was for a long stretch of years, a Sacra- 
mento banker. In that capacity he not 
merely did much to make Sacramento the 
city it is to-day, but he, also, took a lead- 
ing part in financiering the operations 
which have made the valley counties 
the prosperous and progressive section 
of the State that they are at the pres- 
ent moment. 
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ECOGNIZING the renewed interest 
now shown for information concern- 
ing California, particularly North- 
ern California, and realizing the ne- 
cessity for united effort in order that this 
region may become better known, certain 
enterprising citizens recently formed The 
Sacramento Valley Development Asso- 
ciation. The organization embraces the 
twelve counties of Nevada, Placer, Sacra- 
mento, Yolo, Solano (the south tier of 
counties at the foot of the valley), Yuba, 
Sutter, Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Tehama, (in- 
termediate), and Shasta on the north 
boundary, or at the head of the valley. 
It is at the request of the Association 
that these pages have been written. 
Obviously, I can go into no very 
great detail as to any individual 
county, for it would occupy all the 
space given me to describe the entire re- 
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gion. However, with some not very im- 
portant variations, a description of the 
whole is a description of each part. Differ- 
ent industries exist in different counties; 
a greater development will be found in 
some than in others; some are devoted to 
agriculture, fruit growing, mining, and 
lumbering enterprises; others to general 
agriculture and _ stock raising, with 
some fruit growing; still others to 
fruit growing and general agriculture. 
The agricultural possibilities, while 
differing in degree, are much _ the 
same in all. The photographic illustra- 
tions will aid the reader to some ex- 
tent to understand the dominant indus- 
try in each of the counties, and 
these pictures, it is to be hoped, will 
give some idea of the vast variety 
of scenic effects throughout the valley. 
I count it, indeed, among the greater ad- 
vantages of any country that one may 
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The Sacramento Valley: 


live in the perpetual presence of grand 
mountains and diversified and charming 
landscape effects. It develops the spirit- 
ual and better elements of character and 
gives to labor an ennobling motive and 
relieves it of its depressing monotony. 
One may look the world over in vain for 
a region of like extent (outside of Cali- 
fornia) combining greater natural at- 
tractions to the permanent resident, in 
the direction hinted at, than are every- 
where abundant in the Sacramento Val- 
ley. 
It is assumed that the romantic history 
of California, which has added so much 
to its renown is too 
well known to need 
Some Things Taken repetition; it is also 
for Granted assumed that the 
reader is familiar 
with most of the uni- 
que characteristics 
cf theearlier and later development which 
has taken place in the State, and is con- 
versant with the general facts which jus- 
tify the claim that California is, in many 
respects, unmatched by any State of the 
American Union. No other commonwealth 
is so widely known abroad, for none has, 
by the wonderful variety and quality of 
its products, so attracted the public at- 
tention, and no State, judging by the un- 
equaled progress California has made in 
the past fifty years, has in its favor so 
much of hope, so much of brilliant proph- 
ecy. 
It is now universally conceded that the 
territorial changes which have taken 
place as the result 
of the Spanish-Am- 
The Dawning of a ican war portend a 
New Era. new era for the Pa- 
cific Coast, and that 
rapid and perman- 
ent growth must 
soon begin here. No one at all familiar 
with existing conditions can doubt that 
the Pacific Coast State to which intelli- 
gent men are now looking, is California, 
and that the commercial emporium which 
is to dominate the vast trade and com- 
merce, that is to flow to and from this 
Coast, is the city of San Francisco. There 
was never in the history of the State a 
more opportune time than the present 


its Resources and Industries. 


for the homeseeker to come among us 
or for the business man to enter upon 
a new field of enterprise in this promis- 
ing land. 
The artist, the poet, 
the writer of glowing 
prose, have all done 
their part, and done 
it well, in painting 
the glories of our 
mountains and val- 
leys, our matchless landscapes, the ro- 
mance of “the days of old, the days of 
gold.” All this has thrown a glamor and 
charm around everything Californian, and 
has directed attention to our State and 
given us a warm place in the hearts of 
thousands who are looking this way and 
hoping for a time when they may them- 
selves become Californians. But the days 
of romance and romantic conceptions 
of the Golden West have passed away. 
Inquirers now need facts which will con- 
vince their judgment and not appeals to 
their imagination; they desire specific 
information, not generalization nor highly 
colored description. 

The genius and enterprise and persist- 
ent advertising of Southern California 


The Period of 
Romance 
and Poetry has 
Passed Away. 


have given  wide- 
spread knowledge of 
that part of the 


A False Impression State, but the North 
Corrected. is not yet known nor 
understood. Some- 
how, the impression 
has gone abroad that the distinctive fea- 
tures which give uniqueness to our cli- 
mate and products are peculiar to South- 
ern California, and are absent in North- 
ern California; “Southern” has meant the 
California which has so attracted at- 
tention, while “Northern” has designated 
a country not unlike other portions of the 
United States on similar parallels of lati- 
tvde. No conception of the actual facts 
could be wider from the truth. The same 
general climatic conditions exist in the 
Sacramento Valley as are found in the 
valleys of Central and Southern Califor- 
nia; parallel lines of latitude have but 
little significance in the interpretation of 
conditions of temperature. 
The copious illustrations found on 
these pages give the highest proof of 
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what I have said. The orange, lemon, 
olive and the palm do not grow in cold 
countries. Look at the photographs (a 
splendid specimen of the palm in Solano 
County growing in the open, and also 
a palm tree 40 feet high in Shasta County 
planted in 1852.) To the intelligent 
mind the range or possible diversity of 
a country’s products is a true index of its 
climate, and proclaims unerringly the 
economic advantages of that country. No 
matter who denies, nor with what per- 
sistency is the denial made, the truth 
of nature rises and confronts the error 
and should forever set at rest all doubt- 
ing minds. It is the testimony of God 
Himself; and it would seem sacrilegious 
to attempt corroboration by official tables 
o? temperatures and statistics of reported 
products elsewhere given in this article. 
I shall spend no further time in combat- 
ting the false impression that the term 
“Northern,” when applied to the valleys 
of Northern California, means “cold.” It 
is a term used only geographically, and 
has no climatic significance whatever. It 
may be said here once and finally that 
“altitude” in California is the only con- 
vertible term for “cold.” Perpetual snow 
lies on Mount Shasta and Mount Lassen, 
and reflects its light on the valleys be- 
low, where is almost perpetual summer. 
In the higher mountain elevations are 
deep snows and very low temperatures, 
while at the same time a few hours travel 
bring one into orange groves in the low- 
er altitudes; and this is true from Shasta 
to San Diego, practically the whole length 
of the State. Let us, then, dismiss the 
false implications which have arisen from 
using the term “Northern” as applied 
to the Sacramento Valey. 

Entering California in Nevada County, 
by way of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
the visitor comes quickly down from 

the great height of 


Nevada County, the Sierra Nevada 


A Gate-Way to Mountains to the 
California. foot-hills of Pla- 
cer County, through 
the orchards and 
vineyards covering the country around 
Auburn, Newcastle, Penryn, Loomis, 


Rocklin, Roseville, to the city of Sac- 
ramento, where he finds himself in the 
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center of the Great Interior Valley of the 
State, at the State Capital, and where 
tide-water once ebbed and flowed. 


A few hours from snow-covered, heavily 
forested mountains into regions of luxu- 
riant, semi-tropical verdure, is a trans- 
formation bewildering but altogether de- 
lightful. A glance at the accompanying 
map will show where the visitor now 
stands relatively to San Francisco, and 
the counties comprising the Sacramento 
Valley, a description of whose resources 
and industries is the purpose of this arti- 
cle. Nevada County is the Eastern gate- 
way to this land of sunshine, fruit and 
flowers and agricultural prodigality. 

A line drawn east and west through the 
southern boundary of Solano County at 
Vallejo, would pass near Richmond, Va.; 
drawn along the northern boundary of 
Shasta County it would strike the Atlan- 
tic coast near New York City. The floor 
of the valley proper narrows and termin- 
ates at Red Bluff, Tehama County. But 
many stretches of rich river bottom, val- 
ley lands, occur in Shasta County, below 
Redding, and for many miles east of Red- 
ding and west of Anderson and Cotton- 
wood, are fertile plains and rolling foot- 
hills and creek valleys of fine agricultural 
land, a characteristic of most of the coun- 
ties reaching into the mountains; indeed, 
it may be properly said that the valley 
terminates at Redding. The valley widens 
as it extends south, and follows the south- 
ern boundary of part of Placer and Sacra- 
mento, Yolo, and Solano Counties, and 
brings the valley to San Pablo Bay, (an 
arm of the great Bay of San Francisco) at 
Vallejo. The general direction of the 
valley is north and south. A line drawn 
north and south through Suisun, on 
Suisun Bay, would pass near Willows, 
Red Bluff, and Redding. On the 
east, the valley is bounded by the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and on the 
west by the Coast Range. The Sacra- 
mento River rises in the vicinity of Mt. 
Shasta, and courses south, bisecting the 
valley and emptying into Suisun Bay. 
It is navigable and is navigated by steam- 
boats to Red Bluff. By some improvement 
of the river it may be navigated to the 
town of Redding, Shasta County. Rising 
in the Sierras are numerous tributaries 
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of the Sacramento River, which find 
their inexhaustible supply in the springs, 
subterranean reservoirs, and snow banks 
of the mountains. The land situated on 
the east side of the Sacramento in all 
the counties is blessed with one or more 
of these ever-living streams, the utility 
and value of which will be referred to 
later on. The portion of the valley on 
the west side of the river is not so highly 
favored, although not wanting in the 
means to procure every needed supply. 
Unlike the creeks and rivers rising on the 


southern slope of the valley will be seen 
from the elevations of the river—at Sac- 
ramento, thirty feet above sea level; 
at Colusa, 60 feet; at Red Bluff, 220 
feet. A canal is projected and partly 
built, which takes water directly from 
the river on the north line of Glenn 
County, and brings it as far west as 
Willows, and thence to practically all 
the valley land south and east of the ca- 
nal. 

A margin of no great extent along the 
river banks is wooded, and the lands on 
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The Clothes we wear in November, Yuba County. 


west slope of the Sierras, which flow on 
perpetually, the characteristic of the 
streams rising on the east side of the 
Coast Range is that they carry the flood 
waters to the river and continue to flow 
until about June or July, and then begin 
to recede, ceasing at varying distances 
from the river in the foot-hills, but con- 
tinue in quantity to points whence their 
waters are taken by ditches to the land 
below. Some impression of the general 


the east side have growing upon them 
scattered oaks, giving a park-like aspect 
to the landscape. This feature continues 
in Yolo and Solano Counties, but in Co- 
lusa and Glenn the plain lands are desti- 
tute of timber; the rolling hill lands and 
mountains are wooded. The great body 
of agricultural lands of the valley do not 
overflow; some of the river bottoms are 
subject to flood waters but exposed lands 
are mostly protected by levees. 
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The population, extent and character 
of the industries will be given in connec- 
nection with a de- 
scription of each 
industries, Extent, county. Accurately 
and Character. speaking, we have 
Population. but little waste land. 
The untillable foot- 
hills and lower 
mountain elevations 
furnish rich winter pasture for thousands 
of sheep and cattle and the mountains are 
not only the scene of large lumber enter- 
prises, but afford extensive ranges for 
summer pasture of these same flocks and 
herds. In Tehama County alone there 
are two hundred thousand sheep that 
are moved in the spring to the mountain 
ranges and return in the autumn to 
the valleys and foot-hills for winter pas- 
turage. Twelve thousand head of cattle 
are similarly handled. And so in a great- 
er or less degree in most of the counties 
are the lands utilized. 


It has been intimated that there is no 
practical difference between the climate 
of the valleys of 

Northern California 

Climate: and Southern Cali- 

Its Peculiarities. fornia. Perhaps a 
word further should 

be said. I quote 

from my annual report to the California 
State Board of Trade for 1899, a general 
statement which fairly gives the facts 
and perhaps as well as I could again give 
them: “Much has been written of the 
unique character of the climate of Cali- 
fornia, and while ic is widely known ina 
general way, its highest and best inter- 
pretation is exhibited in the marvelous 
range of products of the soil. There is 
no single country nor principality on the 
globe where there can be found, growing 
in perfection, all the varied products of 
which this report treats. Why this is 
true has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but the fact cannot be disputed. 
It is not due to the soil alone, for other 
countries have rich soil; it is not due to 
temperature alone, for the seasons are 
propitious in the south of Italy and in 
Spain; yet the results we have here are 
not attainable there; it is not in the re- 
currence of a wet and dry season—a per- 


iod of rain and a rainless period—for 
this peculiarity is found in the Medit- 
erranean basin; nor is it in any peculiar- 
ity of the atmosphere of which we have 
any knowledge. And yet there is some 
subtle influence in the combination of 
ail these—an alchemy of nature we do 
not understand—which has mace the cli- 
mate of California unique—phenomenal** 
Latitude cuts but little figure here, al- 
though it marks zones of heat and cold 
on the Atlantic Coast. While | am writ- 
ing (March 4th-6th, 1899), there is a bliz- 
zard raging in the East and West. Rail- 
road trains are tied up, and snow is four 
feet deep in the city of New York. On 
the same parallels of latitude here the 
orchards are bursting into full bloom, 
vegetables are taxen from open gardens; 
the first crop of alfalfa is nearly ready 
for the mower; young lambs are playing 
on the hillsides; farm operations are 
most active, and all nature is clad in 
verdure.” 

Attention is then called to the fact 
elsewhere shown that oranges are being 
shipped from Butte County, 150 miles 
north of San Francisco, and over 500 
miles north of San Diego, and that ele- 
vation has more to do with temperature 
than has lititude. The report continues: 

“IT will not stop to give the causes, so 
far as they are determined, for it is 
enough to know the fact and that the 
causes are permanent. We have no re- 
corded history and no traditions (and 
they run back to the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and to Ferdinand and Isabella) 
that tell a different story.” 


The climate of the immediate coast is 
most invigorating and stimulating, cool, 
bracing, and delight- 
ful; the laborer 
knows no fatigue ex- 
cept from physical 
exnaustion, pro- 
duced by over-taxed 
muscles. The man who works with his 
brain yields only to failure of mental 
pewer. In the interior valleys, in mid- 
summer, the temperature is higher, and 
there is discomfort in working in the har- 
vest fields, at the desk, and behind the 
counter. But the air is dry, and no such 
suffering is experienced as in the more 
humid climates, where the temperature 


Healthful, 
Invigorating. 
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SHASTA COUNTY—1. City of Redding, pop. 3500. 2. Lumbering scene at Mt. Cloud. 
2. Traction engine hauling logs. 4. Pear orchard near Shingletown. 
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is lower. We have no such thing as 
sun-stroke. It is the universal experience 
that persons coming to any part of the 
State increase in weight and strength, are 
less subject to nervous troubles, sleep 
and eat well, and improve in health if 
ailing from any cause. In fact, California 
8 an universal sanitarium.” 


“One cannot find a region of the State 
devoid of scenic beauty, and in most 
parts one is surroun- 
ded by an inspiring 
and elevating combi- 
nation of val- 
ley and mountain landsczepe. He can 
radically change his immediate surround- 
ings in a few hours, if he lives in the 
great valley, by going into the mountains 
or journeying to the coast. Thousands 
ot families do this in the summer, and 
have most delightful camping out exper- 
iences. 


Source of 
Happiness. 


“But after all, the toiler cannot live on 
scenery nor on climate alone. It is the 
advantages which 

climate brings to 

Economic Value. him in the strug- 
gle for existence 

that most concerns 

him. And here is where resides the 
glory of California: namely, the economic 
value of its climate. Our climate is usu- 
ally put forward as an attraction; it is 
most of all a resource of incalculable 
value; and it is a resource because by 
ts influence we are enabled to so marvel- 
ovsly diversify and increase the number 
of our products. It is a resource, because 
man’s labor can be made profitable every 
day in the year, and because there is no 
month when vegetation, in some form, 
is not growing. There is no season when 
all nature is at rest or locked in the icy 
embrace of a zero temperature, and the 
harvests of summer eaten into by the 
long, weary, consuming months of winter. 
In the field, orchard, garden, factory; on 
the stock farm and in the dairy, erery day 
is a day of productive labor. We com- 
mence shipping fresh deciduous fruits 
to the markets of the East in May, and 
there is no cessation until December; 
and in November we begin to ship 
citrus fruits and they overlap the ship- 


ments of deciduous fruits beginning in 
May.” 

This general picture finds its counter- 
part in the region I am now bringing to 
the public attention. I wish to remind the 
home-seeker of a fact, not commonly un- 
derstood, that there are about 20 degrees 
difference between the “sensible temper- 
ature, and the actual reading of tne ther- 
mometer. For example, the thermometer 
im the valley may read 110 degrees, but 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, 
the effect upon the body produces less 
discomfort than would be felt in a humid 
atmosphere where the reading is 90 de- 
grees. 


While I am writing (February 18th, 
1901), all Europe is experiencing a bliz- 
zard of great severity. All parts of Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Rus- 
sio are having severe snow storms and 
very low temperature. Throughout 
Spain the weather is reported as intense- 
ly cold, the thermometer registering 
eight degrees below zero in Madrid, and 
2 heavy snow storm is raging in Rome. 
Io Algiers, several natives have frozen 
to death. In my garden we are pick- 
ing violets, roses, and other flowers; 
we gather oranges from day to day as we 
need them; our live stock are living on 
our green pastures; orchard pruning is 
over; almond trees are blooming and 
apricot buds are nearly ready to burst. 
Californians are wont to attest our cli- 
mate by comparison with that of Italy 
and Spain. Is it not about time to set 
up in the climate business for ourselves 
and rely on our own record? 


The practical situation is that one can 
labor here in the summer’s sun without 
suffering, where he would be driven to 
the shade in other climates. It should 
be added that our warm, cloudless and 
rainless summer months are just what 
we want to mature our crops and pre- 
pare our fruits for market. The prevail- 
ing winds are from north and south, the 
latter always cool and delightful, as it 
comes from the ocean, tempered in its 
journey inland. The north wind is 
warmer, and is a dry, sometimes disa- 
greeable, wind, but it serves a most valu- 
able office and adds to the general health- 
fulness of the valley. 
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Industries relating to agriculture 
are the growing of wheat, barley, 
oats, hay, some 

rye, and some, but 

not much corn. For 

Leading many years Colusa 
Industries. was the banner 
wheat growing coun- 

ty in the State. For- 

age plants are quite extensively grown. 
Hemp has been and is being successfully 
and profitably grown in Butte County. 
The soil in many counties has been found 
adapted to the sugar beet, and a con- 
siderable acreage is planted, the pro- 
duct going to the sugar factories; this in- 
dustry must soon have much importance 
in the valley. I may mention in this 


Waterfall near Oroville, Cal. 
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connection the advantages of sugar beet 
growing in this State. Briefly summar- 
ized, they are: Earlier maturity of the 
beet; earlier opening of the sugar-mak- 
ing campaign; longer season for harvest- 
ing; longer run of the factory; greater 
yield per acre than in other States; 
greater per cent of saccharine; immun- 
ity from frost and from rain at critical 
periods. These are some of the cli- 
matic advantages which experience and 
scientific experiments have established. 
Some extensive hop fields are in the 
Sacramento Valley. Live stock is a large 
industry, especially hogs, sheep and 
hcerned cattle. Many horses and mules 
are bred on the larger ranches. The 
dairying interests are quite large, but not 
nearly so fully developed as they should 
be or could be made profitable. The 
poultry inaustry is almost wholly neglec- 
ted. Large bands of turkeys are seen, 
but they are produced separate from the 
farm, and have a sort of nomadic exist- 
ence, being herded and driven about 
from place to place for feed, much the 
same as a band of sheep. Many farm- 
ers (be it to their discredit said) buy 
their chickens and eggs and butter at the 
town stores, and not infrequently these 
come from Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
or from our sister State, Oregon. 
The possible diversity of agricultural 
products in this great valley is its chief 
distinguishing char- 
acteristic. The rich- 


Agricultural ness of the soil and 
Possibilities of the prevailing cli- 
the Valley. matic influences 


make it possible, 

with irrigation, to 

grow almost anything that man or beast. 

may require, and without irrigation, a 

much greater agricultural development 
is possible than has yet been attained. 

The Sacramento Valley is the most 

abundantly watered portion of the State. 

The large rainfall in 

the valley, coupled 

Water for with the fact that 

Irrigation. great areas have 

been in single hold- 

ings, devoted chiefly 

to wheat: growing or stock raising, has 

ia former years not only retarded diver- 

versity of products but has contributed 
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Mining in Shasta County. 


1, Hydraulic 


wick, 4 Cleveland Cons. 


Mine near Igo, 


fain Mine near Redding. 


2. Cleveland Consolidated Mine, 3, Roasters at Kes-. 


Mine Ledge, 5. Smelters at Keswick, 6, Iron Moun-. 
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Banana trees at Red Bluff—225 miles north of San Francisco. 


ta the erroneous belief that irrigation 
was neither desirable nor necessary, 
and irrigation has not been much 
resorted to. Wheat growing, having be- 
come less profitable, attention is being 
directed to more intensive and more di- 
versified culture, and plans for more gen- 
eral irrigation are being considered, since 
it has been found that even on our best 
lands water is a distinctive source of 
greater production and makes agriculture 
more profitable, by adding many new pro- 
ducts to the farm. The Central Irrigation 
District Canal will bring water directly, 
without any head dam, from the Sacra- 
mento River onto all the lands south and 
east of Willows—an immense area, rich 
and productive. On the west side of the 
river north of this canal there is abund- 
ant water by taking it trom points high 
up on the creeks and conducting it by 
ditches to the land below. Ditches are 
now constructed which bring water from 
Thomes Creek to lands at Corning, Teha- 
ma County; at Orland, Glenn County, 
from Stony Creek; and at Woodland, 
Yolo County, from Cache Creek. On 
the east side, commencing in Shasta 
County, large creeks flow into the 
river from the _ Sierras, at conven- 
ient intervals, through all the counties 
on that side, untus the American River 
in Sacramento County is reached. The 
map shows the frequency of these 
streams. There is ample water for the 
most complete irrigation of all the lands. 
Water underlies the valley everywhere, 


at varying depths of from fifteen to fifty 
feet. 
A striking and most valuable feature 
oi these mountain creeks and rivers is 
the latent forces 
within them that 
Power may be cheaply, and 
Possibilities. are being largely 
set free by electri- 
cal plants. These 
streams above the valley have a fall of 
from 50 to 100 feet per mile; often 
much greater. ‘:nis power may be util- 
ized and yet restore the water to the beds 
of the streams before reaching the val- 
ley, where it may be used for irrigation. 
Electric power plants are now in opera- 
tion in Shasta, Tehama, Butte, Yuba, Pla- 
cer, Nevada, and Sacramento Counties, of 
which mention will again be made. This 
pewer is being used for mining and mill- 
ing purposes; for lighting towns and cit- 
ies; operating machinery; pumping 
water; operating farm rmplements, and 
various other uses. I know of no region 
so highly favored in the respects last 
mentioned. 
In the Sierras, from Siskiyou County to 
the American River, are the finest and 
most extensive for- 
ests of sugar and 
Mining and yeliow pine, spruce 
Lumber Industries. and fir timber exist- 
ing in the State, and 
some of the largest 
lumber and mining 
enterprises are carried on in these moun- 
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Peach Orchard Sacramento Valley, 


tains. The forests of California are her 
crowning glory, not as sources of lum- 
ber for market, but as the great con- 
servers of moisture and as the mother 
of our creeks and rivers. Intelligent use 
of this great blessing will give us assur- 
ance of unchanging climatic conditions 
and ample supply of timber for all pos- 
sible purposes. Shasta County is the 
largest mineral producer in the State. 
The annual outputin 1899 was $4,661,980, 
since greatly increased, and Nevada 
comes next with $2,231,898. 
The two terminal points of shipments 
of fruit by rail from this valley to other 
States are Marys- 
ville and Sacramen- 


Magnitude of the to. All points have 
Fruit, Wine and the same _  car-load 
Brandy Industry. rates, but the ac- 


count is kept from 
these two points. I have prepared a table 
for 1899 which will explain the magnitude 
o* the export trade in fruits. Much fruit 
is sent to San Francisco and other points 
in the State for local consumption, which 
is not included in the _ table. As 
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oranges ripen earlier in Northern Cali- 
fornia than in the Southern part of the 
State (another of our climatic peculiari- 
ties), the table is not a fair index of the 
extent of the citrus culture in the Sacra- 
mento Valley for tne reason that much of 
this fruit is consumed in the State. 
To move this fruit a car must depart 
every hour of every day in the year. 
Statistics for 1899 show that 26,283 
car-loads of the above named articles 
were shipped out of the State by rail 
from Northern California (including the 
region north of Tehachapi Mountains; 
i. e., outside of what is known as South- 
ern California). Over one-third of the 
whole went from the Sacramento Valley. 
When it is remembered that the fruit 
shipments from the San Joaquin Valley 
(where the bulk of our raisins are grown) 
from the extensive and highly developed 
Santa Clara Valley (where probably 70 
per cent of our prunes are grown), and 
from the Sonoma and Napa Valleys, are 
included in the total of 26,283 car-loads, 
it will be seen that fruit culture in the 
Sacramento Valley has attained large 


SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT OUT OF THE STATE BY Rar, 1899, 


Tons of 2000 Pounds. 


Place of Shipm’t Citrus Dried = Raisins Nuts Canned All Kinds 
Marysville....... 6,423 1997 7.8% 365 1642 7507 23801 
Sacramento...... 53,951 374 | —s_ 9 485 619 867 7,328 72 644 
60 374 2 341 16.862 O84 1,049 14 835 98 445 
Carloads......... 6,037.4 234.1 1.686 .2 98.4 104.9 | 1483.5  9,6445 
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proportions, and yet the orchards occupy 
but a small part of its arable lands. 

It should be observed that of the wine 
and brandy shipped out of the State by 
rail in 1899, there were 6,173 carloads 
of wine (ten tons each) from Northern 
California, and only 278 carloads from 
Southern California. Of brandy made 
irom grapes, 354 carloads from North- 
ern California and five from Southern 
California. Besides, there was shipped 
by sea from San Francisco 1679 carloads 
cf wine and 34 of brandy, and 147 car- 
loads of wine and brandy not segregated 
on way bills. 


One of the great drawbacks to North- 
ern California in the past has been the 
large individual land 

holdings. For exam- 

Land no Longer ple, nearly the en- 
Monopolized. tire river frontage 
in Colusa and Glenn 

Counties, running 

back from the river also many miles, was 
owned by two men—one having 40,000 
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acres devoted entirely to wheat, and but 
one family residing on this vast domain. 
Other large tracts were held, not only in 
these counties but in nearly all the 
others. About the beautiful town of 
Chico lie some of the richest lands in 
the world, which have, like those referred 
to, and others, for all these years, 
been under the blight entailed upon the 
State everywhere by the confirmation of 
Mexican grants. The owners of these 
great ranchos were proud of their pos- 
sessions, and were unwilling in their 
life time to yield them up. It is perhaps 
not to be marveled at, for these were 
principalities good to look upon, and 
gratified a not altogether unworthy ambi- 
tion. But it was against nature and 
against the law of progress that this con. 
dition should continue uninterrupted. In 
Southern California the first breaking 
up of the great ranches began, and be- 
hold! beautiful towns and cities and 
colonies of happy homes on small areas 
have taken their place. In the San Joa- 


Mt. Lassen, (10,400 ft.) and Manzanita Lake (5,400 ft.), Shasta County. The lake is half 


a mile long, a quarter wide, and 80 feet deep. 
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quin Valley, about the flourishing city of 
Fiesno, immense sheep walks have been 
turned into shady boulevards, which 
form the boundaries of the extensive 
raisin vineyards that have made Fresno 
County famous. In the charming Santa 
Clara Valley, in the picturesque Vaca 
Valley of the Sacramento, and other 
places I might mention, a like transfor- 
mation has occurred. This is what is soon 
to happen throughout the Sacramento 
Valley. The decline in wheat growing, 
and the consequent unprofitableness of 
farming on a large scale; the scythe of 
the Great Reaper; the mortgage and the 
Probate Court; have done or are doing 
their perfect work. Land which in for- 
mer years could not be purchased at any 
price, is now on the market in any sizeu 
tracts desired, and at prices not much 
above the value assessed for taxation. 
Notably the forty-thousand acre Glenn 
ranch in Glenn County; the world-famous 
Bidwell ranch near Chico; the Wilson 
ranch in the same vicinity. In all the 
counties, particularly the counties north 
of the south tier, fine, productive land, 
improved and unimproved, is now on the 
market at prices no greater than similar 
lands sell for in settled portions of the 
Middle West. 
There has never existed in this valley 
what may properly be termed a boom 
in land prices. When 
_ the wonderful move- 
Opportune Time ment took place in 
to Purchase Land. Southern California, 
and land went to 
enormous figures, 
land prices advanced here in sympathy 
with the high prices asked in the South, 
and naturally, because the acvantages 
here were in every way equal to those 
ir the South. The effect was to retard 
purchases here, and this, added to the 
incubus of large land holdings, resulted 
in slow growth at the north. Again, suc- 
cessful orchard planting here had a ten- 
dency to advance prices of unimproved 
contiguous land. This had a depressing 
effect. These conditions have entirely 
changed, and the time is now most oppor- 
tune for investment in the Sacramento 
Valley. The presence of an orchard does 
not give a fictitious value to adjacent 
land. To show that there is room for 


as many as may come, statistics show 
that we have a population of 191,yv1, oc- 
cupying 17,995 square miles, which is 
nearly eleven persons to each section of 
640 acres, and not less than 60 per cent of 
these reside in the cities and towns. 
Much of the literature relating to the 
earlier phases of social life in Califor- 
nia gave ae very 
false impression of 


Educational, the existing state of 


Churches, civilization, which © 


Fraternal Societies. still exists to some 
degree. I know from 
the questions asked 

me by inquirers who write for informa- 
tion about California, that there is much 
doubt in the minds of many whether 
we have yet emerged from the state of 
semi-barbarism erroneously supposed to 
prevail during the exclusively gold-hunt- 
ing period. 

Presumably the citizens of a State 
that is the home of two great universi- 
ties, whuse public school system has re- 
ceived highest praise for liberality and 
advanced methods; in which are five 
State Normal schools; where free tuition 
is offered through all grades to the High 
School and through the State University, 
must have some conceptions of what is 
essential to a self-respecting and broad- 
minded people, and must tnemselves pos- 
sess some of the attributes they would 
inspire in the youth. Sufficient to say 
that all the advantages which liberal 
appropriations of money and an intelli- 
gent selection of teachers can give, we 
pessess in all parts of the State. In the 
establishment and support of church or- 
ganizations, the Sacramento Valley has 
kept pace with other portions of the 
State. In all our towns and cities 
churches of the principal denominations 
are found. The charming out-door life 
keeps many away from active attendance 
at service, and no doubt this is notice- 
able by the visitor; but the church never- 
theless has generous support. 

I think our population gives greatcr 
encouragement to fraternal societies than 
in most States. These organizations have 
a sound moral basis, are charitable in 
their operation, and no one can doubt 
their helpful influence upon Society. 

I have been frequently asked if Califor- 
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NATURE IN MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY.—1. 
North Fork of Feather River, Butte County. 35 
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River at Fair Oaks. 5 View of Fair Oaks, Cal. 


Bald Rock, Butte County. 


Ravine at Fair Oaks, 


Cal. 
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nia offers inducements to young men anc 


cally I answer, Yes. 

The Place for It is not necessary 
Young People. to say more as to 
young women than 

that young men can- 

not succeed in this world without them, 
and where young mea go, there also 
should go young women. in a word, 
the region of tne State, of whose re- 


sources and industries I am endeavoring — 


to give some adequate description, offers 
almost every industrial occupation which 
can appeal to an aspiring or ambitious 
young man. The country, though a half 
century old, is practically virgin, when 
its future possibilities are considered. 
Whether the young man whom I, for the 
moment address, desires to engage in 
some one or more of the many forms of 
agriculture open to him here—fruit grow- 
ing, gardening, stock raising, dairying, 
or general farming—whether he may 
prefer the alluring but somewhat illusive 
occupation of mining, or has the neces- 
sary capital and inclination to enter upon 
lumbering enterprises, or prefers mer- 
chandising and general business, or 
may wish to be in at the genesis of manu- 
facturing soon to take high place among 
our industries, or is to be among the for- 
tunate ones to share the profits of pe- 
troleum discoveries believed to be immi- 
nent in this valley—in short, if this young 
man desires to begin his career in a most 
promising but comparatively undevel- 
oped country, and begin, too, on equal 
terms with those who have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, past and 
gone, and who are anxious to turn over 
t> a younger and more vigorous manhood 
the great work before the inhabitants of 
one of the richest regions of the earth, 
let him come, and come quickly, and if 
he is possessed of good American pluck 
and genius, he will find in his calendar 
no such word as fail. The world is look- 
ing to the young men of the country 
as the leaders of great enterprises; all 
the large combinations of capital turn 
to young men for managers; young men 
are the active forces in the large rail- 
road and industrial corporations of the 
present day. The aphorism—‘“Old men 
for counsel, young men for war,” may be 
justly paraphrased — “Old men _ for 


ounsel, young men for all the great ac- 


women. Emphat. Fi aVities of life.” I have a right to say this 


vecause I myself fall under the ban. 
Having given a general description of 
the valley and presented facts applicable 
alike to nearly the 
entire region, let us 
Industries make an excursion 
by Counties. into the several 
counties and remain 
long enough in each 
to catch a glimpse of the prevailing or 
distinctive industries there to be found. 
Obviously this sketch must be brief and 
wholly inadequate as a detailed descrip- 
tion. We will enter the counties by the 
Scuthern Pacific lines of railroad that ap- 
proach us from the east, and confine our 
excursions to places thus reached, with 
occasional mention of regions off these 
lines of travel. 


Nevada County does not exactly stand 

on end, but its eastern boundary, where 

we enter the State, 

—the summit of the 

Nevada County. Sierras — 8,000 

feet above sea-level, 

while its western 

and southern boundary has an elevation 

of only 600 feet. The population of this 

county is 17,789 and the area 958 square 

miles, of which 200,000 acres are agri- 

cultural, 60,000 grazing, and 350,120 for- 

est land. I appropriate an excellent de- 

scription given by the Grass Valley Morn- 
ing Union: 


“Thus it will be seen that Nevada 
County presents a varied and rugged sur- 
face, extending from the sandy plains of 
the Sacramento Valley to the snow- 
crowned crests of the Sierra Nevadas. 


The county is divided by the South Yuba 
River which crosses it in the northern 
central part, uniting with the middle 
Yuba near the western boundary. The 
western central portions of the county 
contain excellent agricultural, horticul- 
tural, and grazing land, and this section 
presents a pleasing scene to the tour- 
ist or home seeker. These sections are 
dotted with small valleys, containing the 
very finest of farming lands and wooded 


hillsides, with a large supply of fuel and 
fine rolling land, adapted to dairying and 
cattle raising. Along the western boun- 
dary citrus fruits grow to perfection, and 
the olive and other sub-tropical plants 
thrive well, and produce excellent crops 
Through the central portion, where are 
located Nevada City and Grass Valley, 
the fruits of the temperate zone reach 


‘. 


CITRUS FRUIT GROWING IN BUTTE COUNTY.—1. Orange and Olive Orchard at 
Thermalito, Showing Table Mountain in distance. 2. Picking oranges at Palermo. 3. Pick- 
ing lemons from young trees at Palermo. 4. Orange packing house at Oroville. 5. Irri- 
gation ditch bringing water from the mountains. 6. Banana palm at Palermo. 
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the highest development in flavor. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Bartlett pear. 
At an elevation of three thousand five 
hundred feet, as at Lower Hill, the apple 
attains a superiority not excelled in the 
world. The western section of the county 
is well provided with timber. The higher 
mountain regions are heavily timbered 
with forests of spruce, cedar, white and 
yellow, and sugar pine. The eastern por- 
tion of the county, or the Truckee basin, 
is where the timber wealth lies. Some 
of the largest saw mills on the coast are 
located in this basin. The temperature is 


comparatively mild during the year, in 


the middle portion, although from the 
different altitudes, extremes of tempera- 
ture may be witnessed at all seasons. 
Thus, when summer days are warmest at 
the southwestern end of the county, the 
nights will be extremely chilly at the east 
end, where the bleak Sierras raise their 
snowy peaks. The nights are always cool 
and agreeable, even during the warmest 
days of summer. In Nevada City and 
Grass Valley there are but few days when 
the thermometer registers over 8&0 deg., 
and in winter it seldom falls below the 
freezing point. On the eastern side in 
the Truckee Basin, the thermometer 
often falls blow zero, at times register- 
ing 40 deg., thus making the harvesting 
of ice profitable. It is the infinite variety 
of climate, difference of elevation and 
picturesqueness of the landscapes that 
Nevada County presents, which make 


it particularly inviting as a home, and 
attractive to tourists.” 
The chief sources of the county’s 


wealth are neither its ice-ponds nor its 
timber lands nor its agricultural pro- 
ducts, but its mining actualities and 
possibilities. It is curious to note that in 
one end of the county natural ice is fro- 
zen for market while oranzes are grown in 
the other end. An estimate of the gold 
product from 1849 to 1880 gives a yield 
of $159,800,000, of which 105 millions 
came from the placer or gravel mines and 
the balance from quartz ledges. The ag- 
gregate to the present time is not far 
from 215 millions. Legislation and liti- 
gation greatly interfered with 
placer mining in recent years, but it has 
resulted in increasing development of 
quartz mining, which is always the more 
permanent source of wealth. There are 
many beautiful lakes in the mountains, 
and charming summer resorts. Enter- 
ing the county by the Central Pacific’s 
overland railroad, the track winds around 
the mountain slopes in full view of Don- 
rer Lake, the scene of one of the most 


pathetic tragedies attending the strug- 
gles of the argonauts of ‘49. Passing 
Truckee you are not long in arriving at 
Colfax, where you must stop and take the 
Narrow Gauge road to Nevada City, the 
ecunty seat. You are then within two 
or three miles of the neighboring city of 
Grass Valley. These are both flourishing 
cities of several thousand inhabitants 
each. The two principal mining districts 
take the names of these cities. Some 
idea may be formed of their extent and 
importance when I tell you that in the 
edition of the paper to which I have re- 
ferred, there is a description given of 
fifty-four quartz mines in the Grass Val- 
ley District, some of which are large pro- 
ducers and are known throughout the 
mining world, and all worthy of notice. 
In the Nevada City District, thirty-one 
are catalogued, and among these are 
some famous mines. Many drift gravel 
mines are also in this district, making 
excellent returns. The other principal 
towns are Truckee, Boca, North Bloom- 
field, Graniteville, North San Juan, and 
many other more or less important towns 
the centers of other mining cistricts and 
mining enterprises. Chicago Park is a 
modern place, on the Narrow Gauge road, 
where is located an Eastern colony, en- 
gaged in fruit growing. All parts of the 
county are finely watered; mining and 
irrigation ditches are seen everywhere, 
winding like serpents around rocky 
bluffs and along sunny slopes, at inter- 
vals furnishing extensive power plants. 


Returning to Colfax, and resuming our 
journey on the Central Pacific, we are 
soon at Auburn, the 

county-seat of Pla- 

cer County, elevation 

Placer County. 1360 feet. Popula- 
tion of the county, 

15,786; agricultural 

lands, 298,000 acres; 

grazing, 200,000; forest, 250,000. Like 
Nevada County, Placer has its eastern 
beundary in the high Sierras, and em- 
braces the northern arm of the wonder- 
fully beautiful Lake Tahoe, and the west- 
ern boundary is well down in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The railroad enters the 
county at Summit—elevation 7,000 feet— 
and in seventy miles Auburn is reached 
br a grade of nearly 100 feet to the mile. 
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It is a wonderful ride down this noble 
mountain, and some marvelous engineer- 
ing problems have found their early so- 


lution in the construction of the road 
az it winds in and out of great canyons 
and along the mountain slopes, where, on 
the lower sides are steep declivities hun- 
dreds of feet below. A famous instance 
is Cape Horn, overlooking the Grand 
Canyon of the American River. As one 
descends the scenery becomes more 
rugged and the towns more numerous. 
The quaint old mining towns, with their 
healthful climate ana sparkling mountain 
water, are yearly becoming more noted as 


summer resorts, while the mining indus-. 


try continues a prosperous one. A lit- 
tle lower and one enters the fruit belt, 
where citrus and deciduous fruits, nuts 
and grapes flourish to a remarkable de- 
gree, and mining is also a source of 
wealth. Going still further, the travel- 
er will leave the foothills and find more 
sandy soil, rock quarries, and wheat 
fields, while interspersed are numerous 
thrifty orchards and vineyards. The 
“Promised Land” described in Deutero- 
nomy had many of the characteristics 
of Placer County, if we may judge by 
the following: “For the Lord thy God 
bringeth thee into a good land; a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills; a 
land of wheat and barley, and vines and 
fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of 
olive oil and honey; a land wherein thou 
shalt not lack anything in it; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass.” A writer 
ian the Sacramento Record-Union has 
truthfully said: “The County of Placer 
is probably the most favorably situated 
of any foot-hill county in California. The 
peculiar advantages this section pos- 
sesses over all others consist in these: 
It has a soil that will raise all kinds of 
temperate and some kinds of tropical 
fruits. It has granite quarries containing 
a character of rock in point of solidity 
and lasting permanency unequaled in the 
State. Its timber belt in the northern 
part is practically inexhaustible. It has 
potter-clay beds at Lincoln, which make 
the best quality of terra-cotta ware, and 
the most substantial bricks are made 
here. The mining field is extensive, and 
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a large portion of it has scarceiy been 
prospected. In size, Placer Couaty is 
somewhat larger than the State of Rhode 
Island. As to its resources the State 
Mineralogist tersely says: ‘The whole 
Atlantic sea-board can hardly equal the 
endless variety to pe found within the 
borders of this small county, which 
rivals Florida in the quality of 
its oranges, excels New Jersey in 
peaches, equals the New England States 
in its granite quarries, and compares 
favorably with Maine in the quality of 
its lumber.’” Characteristic of Placer 
County around Newcastle, Auburn, and 
Penryn, is the early ripening of fruit. 
This region and Vaca Valley, Solano 
County, are competitors for first fruit 
shipments. ‘:4e Newcastle oranges have 
a distinct reputation East. I recently 
met a gentleman residing in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; who told me that so long as he 
could get them, he bought no oranges ex- 
cept from Newcastle. As indicating the 
diversity of Placer’s productions, the 
Assessor’s office shows a considerable 
quantity of cereals, live stock (30,000 
head of sheep and 7,000 head of cattle 
among them), large acreage in fruit trees 
of all kinds, of which 10,000 acres are in 
peaches; 1,200 in plums and prunes; 
260 in olives; 220 in oranges; 1,200 in 
table and raisin grapes, etc.; hops, 50 
acres. The Assessor’s figures are gener- 
ally below the maximum. Extensive lum- 
ber operations are carried on, and so 
cf mining. At Lincoln are large pottery 
works, where are turned out quantities 
of drain and sewer pipe, flower-pots, tile, 
ornamental, pressed and glazed brick, 
terra cotta work of all description, and 
in short nearly every design ornamental 
and useful, that comes from a _ well- 
equipped pottery supplied with ample 
means and exceptionally fine quality of 
clay. The granite quarries are an impor- 
tant source of wealth to the county. 


Indications lead to the opinion that 
petroleum will be found in Western Pla- 


cer, and wells are now being bored. 
There are several large electrical plants 
in the county. Irrigation is generally 
resorted to in the orchards. As a health 
resort, Auburn has great favor, espec- 
ially with those who suffer from kidney 
or pulmonary troubles. The city is sit- 
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uated on hills and vales—the latter 1000 
feet elevation; the former 1,200 to 1,300. 
No more picturesque situation can any- 
where be found. An eminent German 
writer, a resident of Minnesota, visited 
the county not long since, and being so- 
licited to give his unbiased impressions 
replied in terms not only applicable to 
Placer County, but substantially to the 
whole valley. He said: “Once a year, in 
the spring-time, every country in the 
world has a few weeks of beauty; with 


was 


Floating Pumping Plant. Pumping for ir 


you, however, it seems to be one per- 
petual spring and summer, the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the seasons 
blend together in such a manner that 
they come and go imperceptibly. I am 
satisfied that my people will be satis- 
fied with this country. They never have 
lived in such a climate, they have never 
had such opportunity to secure a cheap 
home, they never before have had an op- 
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portunity to move into a winterless cli- 
mate, and, my word for it, many of them 
will be citizens of this State before an- 
other year rolls round. Why should a 
man,” he very pertinently asks, “who 
has small means, and is striving to rear 
and educate a family of children, live in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, or Dakota, when 
the same investment here would add 
twice as much prosperity and happiness? 
Why should he-pass a four-months’ win- 
ter in-doors, burning expensive fuel, 


rigation on the Sacramento River. 


when at the same time he could be plow- 
ing and sowing his grain in this section 
in his shirt-sleeves, and his stock, instead 
of being housed and fed frozen vegeta- 
bles, be grazing on your green hillsides / 
This seems like an over-drawn picture. 
it is, you will admit, not overdrawn on 
your side, and if you will spend next win- 
ter with me in St. Paul, I will prove to 
you that lam not putting it too strongly 
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avout my own section. Your lands are 
cheap, your railroad facilities good, and 
still extending, your fruits delicious, ana 
your climate delightful.” 1 invite careful 
consideration of the points made by this 
gentleman, for they must come home to 
thousands of people in the East whom 
we invite to come among us. 

To show the distribution of the or- 
chards in the county and the shipments 
of fresh fruit in a single year, it has 
been ascertained that for the season of 
1900 there were sent East 1,640 car-loads 
of 26,000 pounds each. In small lots by 
local freight and express, 134 cars addi- 
tional, making in all 1,774 car-loads, or 
23,062 tons. Of the car-load shipments, 
6 went from Lincoln, 11 from Roseville, 


14 from Dutch Flat, 56 Colfax, 80 Auburn, 


219 Penryn, 334 Loomis, and 920 from 
Newcastle. But we must not longer re- 
main in picturesque Placer. 
A few hours from Auburn brings us .o 
the city of Sacramento, State capital,— 
population of the 
county, 45,915; of 
Sacramento County. the city, 29,282. Of 
the 619,520 acres of 
land in the county, 
about 600,000 are re- 
ported as agricultural, the largest pro- 
portion of any county in the group. The 
land is generally level, excepting’ the 
eastern and northeastern parts, which 
are somewhat rolling. The Sacramento 
river, the largest water-course.in the 
State, forms the west boundary from 
north to south; the American River 
crosses the upper portion of the county 
from east to west; the Cosumnes River 
runs through the eastern part, and on the 
scuth is the Mokelumne River. It will 
be seen that unlimited water supply is 
given to this county; its utilization is 
shown in part by the fact that 10,000 
acres are in alfalfa (a plant requiring 
plenty of water). About 40,000 acres in 
the county are under irrigation. The di- 
versified agricultural products are at- 
tested by the following facts, as shown 
by official reports: Cereals—wheat, acres, 
108,000; barley, 13,800; oats, 92,000; corn 
980; hay, 62,000. Other Products—Hops, 
1,800; asparagus, 1,000. Lire Stock— 
Sheep, 23,300; cattle, 13,680; horses, 
§.100; mules, 590; large dairying inter- 


ests, including two creameries. /ruit— 
Acres, apples, 72; apricots, 660; cherries, 
141; figs, 41; peaches, 1,622; pears, 1,270; 
prunes, 1,900; almonds, 640; walnuts, 
33; oranges, 370; lemons, 41; wine grapes 
14,470; raisin grapes, 700; table grapes, 
7,200. Poultry—One of the few counties 
in the valley in which poultry raising has 
assumed any proportions; it is a large 
and profitable industry; there are about 
one million fowls in the county. Irriga- 
tion is practiced on much of the fruit 
lands, both upland and river bottoms. 
The rivers and creeks run the whole year; 
land is irrigated largely also by pump- 
ing from wells; water in abundance is 
found at the depth of 20 to 50 feet. Cost 
o. water per annum per acre by ditch or 
pipe line is: Vines, $3.00; deciduous trees, 
$4.00; citrus trees, $5.00. Lake Tahoe is 
the chief mountain resort, 133 miles by 
rail. All our mountain streams abound 
ii trout, and fine shooting is found in 
all the counties—both large and small 
game. In the Sacramento River are found 
many food fishes—salmon being chief, 
and running to its head-waters. Some 
years ago shad were przanted, and now 
as high up as Red Bluff this delicious fish 
may be had in quantities greater and at 
prices cheaper than in the waters of 
the Atlantic. In Sacramento county are 
two thriving colonies—Fair Oaks and 
Orangevale, where about 6,000 acres are 
subdivided in small tracts. Small tracts 
in other parts of the county are obtain- 
able. - Prices, owing to the central loca- 
tion and quicker and larger local mar- 
kets, are somewhat higher than in the 
counties further north or than in Placer 
or Nevada. Unimprovead is reported 
to me at the following prices: Upland, 
$25.00 per acre; but land under water- 
pipe system and possessing other advan- 
tages sells for $50.00 to $150.00 per acre. 


Fruit packing and canning is carried 
on to a large extent in this county, prin- 
cipally at Sacramento. In 1900 there were 
pecked in the county, 230,000 dozen cans 
of fruit and 90,000 dozen cans of aspara- 
gus. The growing of asparagus is ex- 
ceedingly profitapnle. There are three 
lines bringing electrical power to the 
Capital City, furnishing city lights and 
supplying nearly all the industries in 
the city. The horse-power generated is 
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BUTTE COUNTY.—1. Flour mill. 
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10,000. I quote from a pamphlet describ- 
ing the resources of the county: 
“Water Power—On the American River, 
2) miles northeast from the city of Sac- 
rumento, is built a great dam, which is 
the first attempt to introduce the use of 
water-power upon a large scale within 
the State. The dam is constructed en- 
tirely of granite blocks, having a width 
at the top of 24 feet, at the bottom 87 
feet, a height of 89 feet, and 650 feet 
long; stability, 7,979 tons. The power- 
hcuse to utilize this great force of nature 
has six immense turbine wheels. This 
power is transmitted to the city of Sac- 
ramento as a propelling power for its 
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long-distance transmission, and supplies 
arc and incandescent lights and day- 
power. The rates for electric current are 
probably lower at the present time in Sac- 
ramento than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

Natural gas has been developed and is 
now being used in Sacramento for light 
and fuel; indications of petroleum also 
exist. 

The Southern Pacific Company has ex- 
tensive shops in this city, employing 
three thousand men. Sacramento is the 
largest city in the valley, and is a place 
of much commercial importance, and as 
the Capital of the State is a political 


Head of Navigation, Sacramento River, at Red Bluff, 


street-car system, and has been substi- 
tuted for steam-power in mills and factor- 
ies wherever available and desirable. An- 
other source of power is the immense 
storage system of che South Yuba Water 
Company, in whose thirty-one reservoirs 
on the Divide and in the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Nevadas, two billion cubic feet 
of water are stored during the rainy sea- 
son. Certain drops in altitude on the 
canals, in the towns of Auburn and New- 
castle, are utilized to develop power, by 
pressure pipe lines and tangential wheels. 
O? this the Central California Electrical 
Company brings in 1,500 horse-power by 


center. It is called the “Convention 
City,” on account of its central location 
making it popular as a place for holding 
large assemblages. The State has at 
the Capitol building an extensive miscel- 
laneous library, and one of the best 
law libraries in the Union. The public 
buildings rank high architecturally, and 
fairly express the civilization of our 
State. The park surrounding the Capi- 
tol is of great beauty, and is the pride 
of the city. A large wholesale business 
is done in the city, which is also the cen- 
ter of a large general trade, and the city 
is growing steadily in importance and 
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TEHAMA COUNTY.—1. Transporting Logs. 2. Loading logs on a truck. 3. Donkey en- 
gine chuting up logs. 4. Combined Harvester. 5. Picking peaches in Maywood Colony. 
6. Cattle Raising. 7. A band of full-blooded Marino bucks. 
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wealth. Manufacturing is also carried on ted States Weather Bureau. The loca- 
here, probably more than in any other tion of Sacramento (practically on tide- 
city in the State, outside of San Fran- water), the center of our railroad sys- 
cisco. It has an art gallery containing tem, in the neart of the most productive 
a collection of paintings and other works region of the State, convenient for the 
of art valued at over half a million dol- cheap utilization of electrical power, with 
lars, and with the gallery is connected a ample local capital and an enterprising 
school of design. ‘Ine art gallery was the population—these combrne to give rea- 
gift of Mrs. E. B. Crocker. sonable assurance that the city will be- 


come one of the chief commercial and 
manufacturing marts of the State. The 
climate of Sacramento is substantially 


The social, religious, and educational 
advantages of the city are all that need be 


desired. The general Government has the same as that of other parts of the 
a building here which is a handsome edi- valley. James A. Barwick, Weather Bu- 
fice, containing accommodations for the reau Observer at this place, prepared the 
Post-office Department, U. S. Land Office, fcllowing illustrative table for a long 
Internal Revenue Department, and Uni- period of years, including 1898: 


Average Average Average Average Average 
Winter Spring Sum’er Aut’mn Yearly 
Temp Temp. Temp. ‘Temp. | Temp. 


Highest Lowest Clear 
Terp. Temp. Days. 


San Remo.......... ae: 45.9 57.3 724 61.9 60.1 R5 25 218 
Mentone...... 49 0 58.3 739 62.5 60 9 85 23 214 
47.8 2 723 | 616 229 
49 5 A7 4 73 1 61.0 60 2 85 
Average in Italy........ 47.3 57.3 73.7 61.9 60.0 85 2 290 
Average in Sacramento 

47.0 60.0 75 0 61.0 61.0 +110 719 238 


+Ocecurred but once in fifty-five years. 
*Occurred but twice in fifty years—once in January, 1854, and once in January, 1888. 


As showing what preponderance of clear sunshiny days is here enjoyed over the places 
named below, representing the climate of eleven States situated on the same line of latitude. as 
also the record of lowest temperatures, the following table, compiled from official sources, has 
been prepared: 


es | | 32) 22 | Fes 
Es EF Sa | 52 see 2 
PLACES. ® to ae Sey ® ®iac® 

6S Ss se 88 <2 

Sacramento, Cal 48 74 19 39 28 23 1185 238 68 20 
Washington, D.C..... 35 78 21 28 31 952 105 
& 32 69 — 22 36 32 10 245 104 
| 3 72 — 20 | 13 32 45 11.00 97 
Ill............. 28 6s —21 21 36 33 | 656 108 
St. Louis. Mo. ... 34 74 | —22 25 33 $2 7.74. 122 
Cincinnati O. ..... 36 73 - 17 18 SL 41 11 51 99 
Philadelphia. Pa........ 33 75 | —6 20 3h 34 921 107 
Baltin ore, Md........ 36 78 — 7 22 39 29 964 108 
Memphi-, Tenn. ..... 43 7 — 9 25 29 36 1577 | 129 aa 
Vicksburg. Miss... ... 50 — 24 SL 35 16 69 126 
Savannah Ga........... 53 80 32 28 30 1900. 121 
Louisville. Ky.... .... 37 78 '—14 19 31 40 13 44 106 | aa 
Ee 46 74 — 8 26 32 32 1916 122 14) ae 


A dash, thus (—). before a figure indicates tem perature below zero. 
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It will interest the intending fruit grow- 
er to know the rates of transportation to 
the East. The carload rate is uniform 
from all railroad points of shipment. I 
give the figures in this connection once 
for all: 

Dried Fruit, minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, Chicago, New York and Boston: 
In boxes, $1.00 per hundred pounds 
In sacks, $1.20 per hundred pounds. 
Deciduous Fresh Fruits, carloads, Mini- 

mum weight, 26,000 pounds: 

To Chicago, $1.25 per hundred pounds 
New York, 1.50 per hundred pounds 
Boston, 1.56 per hundred pounds 

Resuming our journey westward, we 
cross the Sacramento River on a fine 

steel combination 

railroad and wagon 

Yolo County. bridge, and find our- 
selves at once in 

Yolo County. For 

several miles we pass through what are 
known as tule lands, of which there are 
about 100,000 acres in this county. These 
lands are exceedingly rich and produc- 
tive naturally, but being subject to the 
overflow of the Sacramento River are 
used mainly for grazing when the water 
is off. Plans for reclamation are pro- 
jected, and doubtless ere long this fine 

body of land will be added to the 400,000 

rich agricultural lands of the county, 

and will add many millions to its wealth 

and thousands to its population. Add 150,- 

000 acres of hill and mountain grazing 

lands, and we have the area of the county 

about 1017 square miles. Yolo is an ex- 
ceptionally fine county. Let me cata- 
logue some of its productions: 

Wheat, 200,000 acres; barley and oats, 
€0,000; hay, 20,000. Irrigation is prac- 
ticed, as the 25,000 acres of alfalfa will 
attest. 

Hops, 1,000 acres; vegetables (includ- 
ing the celery and asparagus beds), 5,000 
acres. 

Fruit Trees—22,000 acres, of which 5,000 
acres are almonds, probably much more 
than in any other one county in the 
State; 4,000 acres of oranges, lemons, 
and olives, each of which thrives especi- 
ally in Capay Valley; 2,500 acres vine- 
yard, about equally divided between 
wine, raisin, and table grapes. 

Live Stock—Sheep, 30,000; cattle, 15,- 


000; horses and mules, 8,500. 

Dairy industry—This industry is the 
growth of about five years, a fact which 
shows how reluctant our farmers have 
been to adopt new methods of utilizing 
soil and climate. Conditions here a.e 
most favorable. Water is available for 
irrigation, and alfalfa grows most lux- 
uriantly, and yet through a long period 
of depression in the prices of wheat the 
Yolo farmer, as in all the other counties, 
has been slow to adopt some substitute 
for wheat culture. The growth of the 
dairy industry has been greater around 
Woodland than elsewhere in the county, 
although an extensive creamery has been 
found necessary at Knight’s Landing. The 
daily supply of milk at Woodland is 20,- 
000 pounds and is increasing gradually. 
A skimming station five miles north at 
Cacheville has become an established in- 
dustry, and here forty patrons deliver 
their milk. In one year the Woodland 
Creamery turned out 257,876 pounds of 
butter, which averaged 22 cents per 
pound for the year. I have not the figures 
for the Knight’s Landing Creamery, but 
it is a close second to Woodland. To 
illustrate the situation in the Sacramento 
Valley, I frequently purchase Woodland 
Creamery butter in Red Bluff, Tehama 
Ccunty, where we should export, not im- 
port, this article of home consumption. 
Yolo is exceptional also in its attention 
to the poultry industry, which is quite 
extensive around Woodland and Winters. 
There are about 2000 bee hives in the 
county. Here again is one of the econ- 
omies of the farm greatly neglected by 
farmers. With every condition favorable 
most of our honey comes from Southern 
California. 


Strawberries are becoming one of the 
chief productions (in a limited way) and 
are furnished to the market as late as 
the middle of November. About 5,00v 
acres of land suitable for fruit culture 
are reported as available in small tracts 
a* from $20 to $150 per acre, unimproved. 
Most of this land is near Winters (see 
map), some in Capay Valley, and other 
parts of Western Yolo. 


Average winter temperature atthis point 
is 48.3 degrees; summer. 77.7 degrees: 
annual, 62.8 degrees; highest, 102 de- 
grees; lowest, 20 degrees. Lowest rain- 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—1. Hall of Records, Yolo County. 2. Convent at Colusa. 3. High 
School, Placer County. 4. Court House, Placcr County. 5. High School left, Grammar 
School right, Vacaville, Solano County. 
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fall here in last ten years, 10.26 inches; 
highest, 26.75; average. 16.59—less here 
than at Sacramento or the upper valley. 
This portion of the county feels the in- 
fluence of trade winds from the ocean— 
hence the high temperature is less. In 
Woodland there is a winery, an olive oil 
pickling plant, and many fruit packing 
establishments. The first raisins were 
produced for the markets abroad, near 
here, by Dr. R. B. Blowers—gone to his 
rest, but of precious memory to all who 


A Date Palm, Butte County. 


had the happiness to personally know 
him. 

Irrigation is practiced in this county 
though not to the extent possible or 
profitable. There is enough water in 
Cache Creek and in other streams 
in the county, taken from this source, 
to irrigate 100,000 acres of land. The 
chief irrigation system is the Moore’s 
Ditch, which passes through and touches 


foity-five sections of land in the vicinity 
of Woodland. A concrete dam across 
Cache Creek is contemplated which will 
greatly increase the supply. Excellent 
sites for storage of water in reservoirs 
have been located on the heads of the 
streams. Pumping plants operating wells 
for water are also resorted to with suc- 
cess. In Capay Valley a large portable 
pumping plant moves from point to point 
and raises water to the orchards from 
Cache Creek. In this valley is located 


the Esparto Colony, fourteen miles west 
of Woodland, reached by macadamized 
roads and rail from Elmira. These lands 
cre what was formerly known as the 
Bonynge tract (about 2000 acres of the 
Rancho Canada de Capay Grant). The lo- 
cation is on Cache Creek, an important 
stream, which is the only outlet of Clear 
Lake. The lake country was formerly 
volcanic, and the soil is composed of tne 
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richest materials thrown out and mixed 
together by heat and other forces of na- 
ture—as we are told by an article writ- 
ten by one of a party of scientists in the 
employ of the United States Government 
several years ago. This rich detritus has 
been brought down by the spring floods 
for ages through the narrow canyons of 
the river, and as soon as the waters es- 
caped from their confinement, spread out, 
and this rich material has settled here, 
and formed land that has no superior 
for strength and productiveness. 

The places sold have been planted with 
all kinds of deciduous fruits. The orange 
and lemon make as good a showing as 
the best localities in the State. Early 
frosts are rare in the country around Es- 
parto, so that the products are marketed 
much earlier than in some other parts 
of the valley. Clear Lake, of which Cache 
Creek is the outlet, about forty miles dis- 
tant from Esparto, at an elevation above 
that point of 1640 feet (about thirty-eight 
feet fall to the mile), Is a large body 
of water ten miles wide and thirty-five 
miles long. This great water and elec- 
tric power cannot long remain undevelop- 
ed, and when the real development com- 
mences, this part of the county will be 
specially benefited. The Capay Valley 
lies near the Coast Range of mountains, 
along Cache Creek, and is an extremely 
beautiful region. Perhaps this outline 
sketch is as much as should be given 
space to show the general conditions 
ef Yolo’s industries. 

We have many counties yet to visit, 
and cannot linger in beautiful Yolo, 
charming as nature has made it. Wood- 
land is the county seat; the other towns 
are Yolo, Winters, Blacks, Capay, and 
Washington. 

Resuming again our 
journey westward at 
Davisville, we enter 
Solano County upon 
crossing Putah 
Creek, pass through Tremont, the brisk 
town of Dixon, Batavia, and are shortly 
at Elmira. Before going on further to 
the bay cities of Vallejo, Benicia, Fair- 
field, and Suisun, we must make a short 
excursion to Vaca Valley by a branch rail- 
read line which leads through Vacaville, 
Solano County, and on northwest through 


Solano County. 
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Winters, Capay, terminating at Rumsey, 
on Cache Creek, Yolo County. Look at 
the map and notice the relation of this 
country to this creek and to Clear Lake 
(whose outlet is Cache Creek), not far 
away, in Lake County, the Switzerland of 
California. In many respects Solano 
County possesses exceptional advantages, 
chief among which are rich lands and 
nearness and accessibility to the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Coast. It has tide- 
water navigation at Suisun and Vallejo. 
The principal towns are Vallejo, 8,000 in- 
habitants; Benicia, 3,200; Vacaville, 
1,350; Fairfield (the county-seat), and 
Suisun. The county contains 24,143 in- 
habitants. It will be seen from the map 
that it has a frontage on San Pablo Bay 
and Suisun Bay of many miles. Area of 
county, 911 square miles, of which are 


reported: 93,060 in wheat; 800 oats; 
41,730 barley; 290 flax. Sugar beets, 
2.750 acres. 


The Fruit Industry is given in trees, 
which, calculated at 100 to the acre, 
gives: 3,086 acres of apricots; 379 cherry; 
5? figs; 3,087 peaches; 2,035 pears; 2,559 
prunes; 984 plums; 973 almonds; 65 
walnuts; 820 wine grapes; raisin and ta- 
ble grapes, 318. 

Live Stock—Given in values: Sheep, 
$48,108; cattle, $202,965; horses, $51,812; 
mules, 61,333; hogs, $10,580. Dairying 
industry is somewhat developed along 
the Sacramento River, and is increasing. 
Poultry interests valued at $6,258. These 
figures are taken from the assessment 
rell, and fall, I think, much short of ac- 
tual facts. Irrigation is not very much 
practiced. There is a large body of tide 
or tule lands in the county, used for cat- 
tle grazing. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that the game preserves on these 
lands furnish fine shooting. There are 
several packing houses at Suisun, Vaca- 
ville, and Benicia: a cannery at Vaca- 
ville; a tannery and extensive works for 
manufacture of agricultural machinery 
at Benicia, and here also are the Govern- 
ment arsenal, and a military post. Most 
of the storage warehouses for grain ship- 
ments by sea are at Port Costa, opposite 
Benicia. Fishing is quite an industry— 
the salmon catch and other fishing in the 
bays and along the Sacramento River am- 
ounting to a considerable sum. The Gov- 
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1. Palms below Redding, 265 miles from Sin Francisco. 2. Vallejo Public School. 


%. Church in Chico. 4. Court House, Placerville. 5. State Normal School, Chico, Butte 
County. 6. High School at Oroville, Butte County, where school children have oranges. 


. Roman Catholic Church of St. Vincent, Vallejo. 8 I. O. O. F. Home, Thermalito. 
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e:nment Navy Yard at Mare Island is in 
this county, and many of the artisans 
there employed reside in Vallejo. This 
splendid Governmental’ establishment, 
ccnstantly increasing in importance, is 
a source of positive strength and wealth 
to Solano County, and gives employment 
to several thousand skilled artisans. 

The Bay of San Francisco and its ac- 
cessory bays, is of such magnitude and 
pcssesses so much interest to anyone 
who is looking toward California as a fu- 
ture home, that I have given in these 
pages a very fine representation of it. 

The Bay Counties Power Company have 
just made a successful test at Vallejo 
of its long line for transmitting electri- 
city, which is hereafter to be lighted 
and furnished with power through this 
means. The source of this power is 
Yuba River, 120 miles distant from Val- 
lejo. The line will be extended to the city 
of Oakland, crossing the Straits of Car- 
quinez at Benicia. 


There are some delightful sub-valleys 
in this county, where the fruit industry 
is highly developed and which furnish 
the earliest fruit for market. These val- 
leys are openings in the rolling hills, 
which constitute a distinctive feature of 
the county. Suisun Valley is one of these, 
but Vaca Valley is an especially notable 
example. Not many years ago this charm- 
ing nook of some 5,000 acres looking south- 
east on to San Pablo Bay, but sheltered 
by a range of hills on the west and 
southwest, was a grain and stock farm. 
Tt has undergone the same transformation 
which occurred at Riverside, Fresno, and 
some other places in the State, and now 
there is a population of two or three thou- 
sand, and hundreds of happy and pros- 
perous families enjoy comfort and ease, 
and many of them the luxuries of affiu- 
ence, where cattle and sheep once roamed 
unvexed. There are some lands in the 
county open to purchase in small tracts 
a* $25 to $150 per acre. 


We will now retrace our steps. Return- 
ing to Sacramento, we take the cars for 
Yuba County, pass- 

ing through Lincoln, 


Yuba County. in Placer County, 


and Wheatland, in 
Yuba County, and we shall see near Reed 
as we go a large flourishing orange grove 
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or about 100 acres, just coming into bear- 
ing. We arrive at the city of Marysville, 
the county-seat and one of the oldest and 
most widely know cities in this part of 
this State, with a population of 3,397, 
more than one-third that of the county. 
The other principal towns of the county 
are Wheatland, on the railroad, 1,200 
population; Smartsville, 500; Campton- 
ville, 500; and Brown’s Valley, 250, all 
in the eastern part of the county. Marys- 
ville is at the junction of the Yuba River 
with the Feather River, the latter being 
the west boundary of the county. This 
city, in its history, is associated with 
some of the most striking incidents of 
the earlier life in California, and has been 
the home of many of the most prominent 
men in the State. It has always had and 
still has a commanding influence in the 
affairs of the Upper Sacramento Valley. It 
has controlled quite an extensive jobbing 
trade in the mining regions, and in more 
recent years has been the storm center 
of the struggle between the hydraulic 
miners and the farmers in the valley— 
a struggle the bitterness of which I am 
happy to say has in a large measure, if 
not entirely passed away, and never in- 
volved, I am also glad to state, any very 
large portion of the valley people. It 


is to the credit of our citizenship that in 
spite of the great losses to the gravel 
miner by the ultimate decisions of the 
courts, he submitted to the mandate of 
the law with a loyalty and grace, under 
most trying circumstances, which must 
challenge the admiration of his adver- 
saries as it has had the commendation of 
ali good citizens. For many years there 
has been in successful operation in Marys- 
ville one of the best equipped woolen fac- 
tcries on the coast. Its output has found 
sale in all parts of the Union, and to some 
extent abroad. There are here two sash 
and door factories; a cold storage plant 
—capacity, 4,500 tons of ice per annum; 
one fruit cannery, with an annual pack 
of 150,000 cases; one flour mill, capacity 
600 barrels per day; one foundry and two 
machine shops. Population of the county, 
§,620; area, 625 square miles. It is boun- 
ded on the north by Honcut Creek; on 
the east by the high Sierras; on the south 
by Bear River, and on the west by the 
Feather. Yuba River and several of its 


NEVADA COUNTY, CAI.—1. Quartz Mine. 2. View Nevada City. 3. Source of Water 
Supply. 4. Underground Mining. 
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tributaries traverse anc drain the center 
of the county. Water navigation is good 
to Marysville by Feather River from the 
Sacramento. This advantage has made 
the city a terminal point on the rail- 
road, which fact accounts in large pari 
for its commercial importance. 

The low or bottom lands of the county 


comprise about one-ninth of the county's 
area. The plains stretch out to the foot- 
hills, comprising a little over one-half 
the whole area, the foot-hills about one- 
sixth, joining the mountains which make 
up the balance, or two-ninths. The ridges 
of the foot-hills run north and south, 
nearly parallel with the mountain chain: 
and are interspersed with beautiful and 
fertile valleys and slopes. The lands may 
be approximately classified as follows: 
45,000 acres bottom agricultural land; 
221,000 plain agricultural land; 35,000 
acres foot-hill, also agricultural; total 
agricultural, 301,000 acres; 60,000 acres 
grazing land and 39,000 acres forest and 
mining land. Wheat, barley, and oats 
approximate 180,000 acres; two-thirds 
wheat, one-sixth barley, and one-sixth 
oats; field corn, 2,000 acres; alfalfa, 4,000 
acres; hops, 1,000 acres; potatoes, 600 
acres; vegetable gardens, 300 acres. 

Fruit Industry—About 2,000 acres de- 
ciduous fruits, besides many acres of 
nuts—almonds and walnuts. There is 
rcom for great expansion in fruit culture 
in this county. There are 600 acres of 
orange and lemon groves and 300 acres 
of olives. Orange culture has reached 
the point of providing a considerable 
export trade in car-load lots. There are 
about 500 acres of wine grapes in the 
county. 

Lire Stock—40,000 sheep; 9,000 horses; 
4.000 mules. Stock run on the grazing 
lands throughout the winter months, 
with no other food and no protection. 

Dairying—One creamery at Marysville 
and one at Wheatland, and one cheese 
factory at the latter place. As in most 
other counties, poultry is neglected, the 
farmer and dweller in the towns looking 
abroad for chickens and eggs. 

The bottom lands along the rivers are 
not irrigated, being very moist, rich land. 
Higher lands are irrigated to consicer- 
able extent. There are four large irri- 
gating systems in the county: Brown’s 
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Valley Irrigation District has water for 
24,000 acres; irrigates 3,000 acres. The 
Excelsior Ditch about the same capac- 
ity and irrigates about the same acre- 
age. The Campbell Ditch, capacity 5,000 
acres, and irrigates 500 acres. The South 
Feather water Company, capacity 10,000 
acres; irrigates 1,000 acres. It will be 
seen that the ditch systems in this county 
are quite extensive, and their capacity 
much greater than any use made of them. 


When we witness the scramble for 
water in the lower part of the State, 
and observe how every gallon is carefully 
conserved and used in the most efficient 
manner, it is amazing that so little heed 
is paid to irrigation in the north, where 
water is so abundant, and the lands gen- 
erally strong and rich, and so capable 
of producing much more valuable crops 
than they do now. In Yuba County water 
can be had for $2.50 to $5.00 per acre, 
for the irrigating season. There are re- 
ported 20,000 acres at present open to 
purchase in small tracts, at prices from 
$15 to $40 per acre. 

There is a saw mill at Camptonville— 
capacity, 100,000 feet per day. Another 
at Oregon Hill—capacity, 40,000 feet per 
day. 

At Brown’s Valley there are quartz 
mines whose gold output is about $20,000 
per month, with an operating expense of 
about $8,000. Quartz mills are also in 
operation at Smethurst’s Place, at Indi- 
ana Ranch, Brownsville, and other places. 
Some hydraulic mining is carried on at 
Smartsville, and some sluice and drift 
mining. Dredger mining also on Bear 
River. 

Crossing the Feather River at Marys- 
ville, you pass tne boundary line between 
Yuba County and 
Sutter County, and 
enter Yuba City, the 
county-seat, the twin 
of its companion, 
Marysville, separated only by the Feather 
River, but bound together by a fine 
bridge, by a street-car line, and by so- 
cial and business ties even stronger. 
These two cities and counties are 
so closely allied, and their interests 
are so interwoven that we think and 
speak of them as one. The railroad runs 
through the northeastern portion of Sut- 


Sutter County. 
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ter, passing the towns of Lomo and Live 
Oaks, after crossing to the west side of 
the Feather. The Marysville Buttes rise 
abruptly out of the middle of the valley, 
at the northern part of the county, about 
midway between the Feather and the Sac- 
ramento, and present one of the most 
striking and interesting features of the 
general landscape. They reach a height 
ot 1,200 feet. The slopes furnish fine 
pasture, and around the base lie the rich 
lands of Sutter. The county is bounded 
on the west by Butte Creek and the Sac- 
ramento River, and on the east by the 
Feather. Butte County is the north boun- 
dary, and at the south the east and west 
county boundaries converge at the junc- 
tion of the Sacramento and Feather 
Rivers. The area is 611 square miles— 
about the same as its twin—Yuba County. 

Sutter County is the only one lying 
wholly in the Sacramento Valley, and ex- 
cepting the Buttes all the land is level. 
Or the 391,000 acres, about 125,000 acres 
are tule, or lands which overflow, but 
when reclaimed by levees are of nearly 
inexhaustible fertility. These tule lands 
lie between the Feather and Sacramento 
at the south end of the county. Some 
ten or fifteen thousand acres of these 
lands in the northern portion have been 
reclaimed, and are exceedingly produc- 
tive. Irrigation is deemed unnecessary 
on most of the lands in Sutter, and 
successive crops of alfalfa each year are 
produced without applying water arti- 
ficially—the roots reaching sub-surface 
moisture in abundance. The population 
of the County is 5,886, and generally the 
lands are not in large holdings. 

Wheat growing is more profitable here 
than in most counties, on account of the 
yield per acre and less expense in plant- 
ing—40 to 50 bushels being not an unus- 
ual yield. 

Large quantities of vegetables are pro- 
duced on the rich lands of Sutter, and 
hops are largely grown. 

Horticulture—which means fruit grow- 
ing with us—has become of leading im- 
portance, tne crop being quite certain 
and very abundant. The Briggs peach 
orchard is celebrated throughout the fruit 
growing world, and it was here that 
fruit growing for market was early intro- 
duced. In Sutter County the celebrated 
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Thompson seedless grape was propa- 
gated, from which the best seedless rai- 
sins are made. This is one of the most 
prolific bearers of all grape vines, and at 
this time probably the most profitable. It 
is a small white grape, entirely seedless, 
growing in huge clusters, very compact 
on the stem; matures early and evenly; 
yields from ten to fifteen tons to the acre, 
easily cured, making a pound of raisins 
from three and one-half pounds of grapes; 
the fruit is delicious to eat fresh from the 
vine. 

Much of the fruit grown in the County 
goes to the Marysville canneries; large 
shipments are made of fresh fruit to the 
Eastern States and to San Francisco, 
and a large quantity dried. Estimated 
acres in cereals, 120,000; acres in fruit, 
5,000; hops, 125; garden, 2,000; oranges, 
25; grapes, 500. 

Live stock raising is also among the in- 
dustries of the county and is conducted 
more on the system in vogue in the 
Eastern States than in other counties, 
and the animals are generally of a su- 
perior quality. 

Sutter is the only county in the group 
where local option has banished the liq- 
vor traffic. The few people in Sutter who 
have the lingering appetite for strong 
drink, must go to Marysville for their 
tipple. Whether this fact adds to the 
business of the street car line I am un- 
able to say—probably,—well I will not 
guess. 

All in all, this is a county whose popu- 
lation compares favorably with any in 
the State, socially and morally. The 
schools are good and the people law- 
abiding, industrious and progressive. The 
tux-rate is among the lowest in the State, 
and there are few delinquent tax-payers. 

For an examination of Butte County, 
the visitor should first see Oroville, going 
by rail from Marys- 

ville, passing thro’ 
Honcut and Palermo. 

He may then return 
to Marysville by 
rail, resuming his journey by the South- 
ern Pacific Company’s line, leading to 
Portland, Oregon, which takes him 
through the towns of Gridley, Biggs, Nel- 
son, Durham, to the beautiful town of 
Chico. He will find much to interest 


Butte County. 
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him in this county—ranking fifth of the 
group we are examining in population, 
third in assessed valuation. Area, 1773 
square miles, ranking third after Shasta 
and Tehama in size. Population, 17,117. 
Principal towns, Chico, 2,640, with a sub- 
urban population of 1,000, where is loca- 
ted a State Normal School; Oroville, the 
county-seat, 2,237; Biggs, estimated, 850; 
Giidley, 850; Palermo, 500; Honcut, 400; 
Cherokee, 400; Forbestown, 409; Ther- 
malito, 500. 

The State Normal School at Chico 
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ninety per cent are known to have been 
in the employ of the State and over 
seventy-five per cent are now so em- 
ployed. The school offers a four year 
course for graduates of the ninth grade, 
a two year course for graduates of ac- 
credited High Schools, ind a two year 
course for preparation of kindergarten- 
ers. It is essentially a schoo] for the 
training of teachers. 


The Normal building is situated a few 
rods from a mountain stream, near the 
center of a campus of eight acres. The 
‘ampus is ornamented with a magni- 
ficent growth of trees and flowers and 
equalled by only a few of the vast 


A Summer Camp near Summit of Coast Range, altitude 6500 feet, 


deserves more than passing mention, as 
it is the principal educational institu- 
tion in the Sacramento Valley. It was 
established by act of Legislature in 
1887, and opened in September, 1889, 
errolling a total of 110 pupils the first 
year. I quote from a letter by Presi- 
dent C. C. Van Liew: 

“The enrollment in 1899-1900 was 377. 
During the past four years there has 
been an increase in the total work of 
the institution of over fifty per cent. 


Up to January, 1901, the school had 
graduated 366 teachers. Of these over 


ried on. 


The 


State. 
building is a fine modern structure of 


properties owned by the 


twenty-eight rooms, finished in white 
cedar and equipped with physical, chem- 
ical and biological laboratories, librar- 
ies, apparatus and materials for 
thorough and efficient work in all de- 
partments. 


In addition to its functions as a re- 
pository for scientific and historical col- 
iections the museum at this normal is 
both a laboratory and a workshop. It 
is a place in which a large share of the 
microscopic work, dissecting, science, 
rcading, study, and recitations are car- 
It contains six alcoves nearly 
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30 feet square, and a corridor between 
the cases, 80 feet for dissecting tables. 
The alcoves are used for recitation 
rcoms, workshops, offices, library, and 
study tables. One room has been es- 
pecially fitted up for projection work, 
pboto-microscopy, and photo-micro- 
graphy. 

The museum already contains a large 
number of valuable specimens in all 
lines of science, a large share of which 
were mounted by students. 


The library consists of over 8,900 vol- 
umes selected, classified and arranged 
for the convenience of the work in the 
various departments, free access to 
the shelves is allowed, with the object 
in view of encouraging students to be- 
come familiar with books and methods 
of library investigation. 

The “Normal Record” is a monthly 
jcurnal managed by the students. Its 
contents are largely contributed by the 
students, and its business management 
rests in their hands, so that it offers 
excellent opportunities for training in 
journalism and the conduct of business. 
In addition to this, it aims to serve its 
readers with reading matter of value, 
and to be a medium of thought-exchange 
between students, alumni, and faculty. 

There are a Young Men’s and a Young 
Woman’s Normal Debating Society, 
which are doing very active and effic- 
ient work in practical training of their 
members for public speaking. During 
the spring of 1900, a series of medal- 
contests were held, which greatly stim- 
ulated the growth and interest in the 
work of these societies. These will 
probably be continued in the future. 

Finally the students maintain two re- 
ligious organizations,—the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, and the 
Young People’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The character of the school is 
in part sustained by the spirit of these 
essociations. 

The Training School is open to the 
children of Chico and vicinity, or to any 
who wish to make special preparation 
for the Normal course. 


About two miles from Chico the State 
maintains a Forestry Station of forty 
acres, a donation from General Bidwell. 
For the past ten years experiments have 
been made in the planting of trees to 
determine what varieties are best suited 
to this soil.” 

Butte County lies on the eastern side of 
the Sacramento valley, and upon the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains—extending from the Sacramento 
River on the west to the summit of the 
most westerly range of the Sierras oh 
the east, and is divided into level valley, 
rolling foot-hill land, and rugged moun- 


tains, about equal parts. The valley por- 
tion is level, devoted mainly to growing 
grain. The central portion, rolling land, 
rises gradually into low foothills, the rise 
continuing graduaily toward the high 
mountains on the east. The characteris- 
tics of these mountains as elsewhere is 
that they are deeply cut by canyons, 
where swift streams plunge madly over 
rocky beds with innumerable water-falls. 
The scenery of Eastern Butte is grand 
and beautiful beyond description, and on 
these mountains coniferous forests 
abound. The principal mountain stream 
is the Feather River, with which we be- 
came acquainted in Yuba and Sutter 
counties, and which is altogether one of 
the most important rivers in the State, 
draining as it does, with its tributaries, 
about 4,000 square miles, and carrying 
in its bed to the valley at its lowest stage 
water estimated at 100,000 miners’ inches. 
(A miner’s inch is that quantity of water 
which will flow through an aperture one 
inch square under a four-inch pressure 
each minute—about nine and one-half 
gallons.) Butte and Chico Creeks 
are also important streams in this county, 
and furnish water for irrigation and for 
developing electrical power. Probably 
two-thirds of the land in the County may 
be classed as agricultural, and in many 
parts of the mountains there is more 
or less land under cultivation. Timothy 
grass is a valuable crop in mountain val- 
leys, and the lumbering and other opera- 
tions in that region furnish ready mar- 
ket at good prices for mountain products. 
Over one-third, and less than one-half, 
ot the land in the county is under culti- 
vation, and nearly all the land not culti- 
vated is grazed. The mountains are 
heavily forested—the commercial woods 
growing at elevations between 2,000 feet 
and 5,000 feet. 


Cereals—About 320,000 acres are de- 
voted to grain growing; Alfalfa—1000 
acres; Hemp—500 acres, very profitably 
grown on the Feather River bottom lands 
near Biggs and Gridley. The hemp plant 
grows luxuriantly, attaining a height 
of from 12 to 14 feet, and the fibre is ex- 
cellent. Specimens may be seen in the 
exhibition rooms of the State Board of 
Trade in San Francisco. There are 
thousands of acres adapted to the sugar 
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beet in this county, as in many others, 
but as yet attention has not been given 
to this valuable pro<uction. 

Live Stock—Cattie, 11,035; hogs, 6,041; 
mules, 2,604; horses, 3,783; sheep, 33,319; 
goats, 919. (Figures taken from assess- 
ment books.) 

Mr. W. A. Beard of Oroville has ans- 
wered my formulated questions sent out 
tc all the counties. I quote him as fol- 
lcews upon matter not already mentioned: 


“Area devoted to fruit estimated at 
20,000 acres. Deciduous fruits are grown 
both in the valley, foothill and mountain. 
Several thousand acres are devoted to 
these fruits along the Feather River be- 
low Oroville, near Biggs and Gridley, and 
in the neighborhood of Chico and Dur- 


ham. 

Smaller orchards ranging from a few 
acres to some hundreds of acres are 
found in the foothill region. In the 
higher mountains orchards are usually 
of a few acres each, and the apple is 
the staple crop. Paradise, situated high 
enough to be considered in the moun- 
tains, has an extensive area devoted to 
fruit, which include the olive, prune and 
peach. Acres of oranges and lemons, es- 
timated, 5,000; acres of olives, estimated, 
1,000. Oroville, Palermo, and Therma- 
lito are the principal orange and olive 
growing districts. Shipments from Oro- 
ville and Palermo depots from which very 
nearly all of the oranges are shipped, 
for the present season up to this date, 
December 27th, are about 375 car-loads. 
The total shipments for the season will 
rrobably be 450 carloads. Grape 
industry is not extensive. We import 
butter. Several car-loads of poultry, 
principally turkeys, shipped each year. 
Few bees are kept for commercial pur- 
poses; we import honey. 

Irrigated area estimated at 8,000 acres, 
as follows: By ditch, 6,000 acres; by 
pumping from river, 2,000 acres; by wells, 
40 or 50 acres. * * * Irrigation by water 
pumped from wells is used but little, prin- 
cipally in the neighborhoods of Honcut, 
Biggs, and Gridley. Wells are from 
twenty to thirty feet deep. The flow 
of water is generous. Water is pumped 
by steam and gasoline engines and by 
electrical power. Irrigation is practiced 
most largely in connection with fruit 
growing, but other crops are also grown 
by this means, especially in the foot- 
hills. Alfalfa is grown both with anc 
without irrigation. * * * Ditch compan- 
ies charge for their water from ten to 
twelve and one-half cents per miner’s 
irch. Where land is irrigated by the 


acre the charge is $3.00 per season. 


Butte nas one health resort, Richard- 
son’s Springs, situated near Chico. These 


natural springs have been found to be 
very beneficial to those suffering from 
many chronic complaints. Near Oroville, 
Judge John C. Gray has a spring of 
mineral water, the waters of which are 
bottled and sold in Oroville and else- 
where. From estimates and information 
gathered from various sources, I judge 
there are about 12,000 acres of good 
land now on the market in lots of from 
five to eighty acres, at prices ranging 
from $15.00 to $100.00 per acre, accord- 
ing to location. Much of this land is 
urder existing ditch systems, and some 


of the cheapest is very desirable land, 
suitable for growing oranges, olives and 
deciduous fruit, the distance from the 
railroad being its only drawback. 
Lumbering is an important industry 
in Butte and will be for many years to 
come. Vast forests of fine timber clothe 
the slopes of the Sierras. The largest 
sawmill in the county is that of the 
Sierra Lumber Company near West 
Branch. Lumber is flumed from this mill 
to Chico, where the company has exten- 
Sive yards and planing mills. Two hun- 
dred and nfty men are employed by the 
company. Total cut of the season just 
closed was 12,000,000 feet. There are a 
number of smaller mills in the county, 
and total cut of past season was prob- 
ably near 20,000,000 feet. * * * The plan- 


ing mill and box factory at Chico does a 
big business in fruit boxes and trays both 
for local market and for shipping to other 
parts of the State. 

The Chico Cannery, the only one on 
which I have figures, did not run to its 
full capacity this year, but it employed 
at busiest time 543 people, a large pro- 
portion of whom were women and child- 
ren, and packed during the season 


1,128 tons of fruit. This cannery paid out 
during the season just closed: for labor, 
$20,470.24; for fruit, $38,152.62. 


Olive pickling is an extensive industry. 
There are a number of pickling plants 
at Oroville, Palermo, Thermalito, Biggs, 
and Wyandotte, ranging in capacity from 
a few hundred to many thousands of 
gallons. The greater part are owned by 
orchardists, a few by people who make 
the curing of olives their business. The 
output of pickled olives this year will 
be in the neighborhood of 100,000 gallons. 
All these olives are pickled in their 
ripe state and are all sold and consumed 
in the State. 

Olive oil is manufactured to a consider- 
able extent. Several mills are owned by 
orchardists who grind their own berries 
and extract the oil, and there are custom 
mills at Oroville and Palermo. The out- 
put for 1900 was about 2,500 gallons 


3. Ap- 


.—l. Four year o'€ olive tree. 2. Under the mistletoe. 


CRAMENTO COUNTY 


SA 
ale tree 21 feet high and four years old. 4. Fur year old apricot tree. 5. Pampas plumes. 
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There are three flour mills in the 
county, at Chico, Oroville and Durham. 
The Chico plant is one of the largest and 
finest in the valley. It has a capacity 
of 200 barrels, and it is operated by elec- 


tricity, generated by water power fifteen 
miles away. The Oroville flour mills 
are operated by water power applied 
direct and have a capacity of 130 barrels 
per day. 

Butte has a paint mine and paint mill. 
* * * Yellow ochre, Venetian red, brown 
metallic, umbre and sienna are produced. 
The ore carries free gold in sufficient 
quantities to pay the expenses of mining. 


Cement has been discovered near 
Pentz and tested by experts who pro- 
nounce it equal to the best Portland ce- 
ment. 

The oil-mining excitement has reached 
Butte County and two wells are being 
bcred at the present time, one near Chico, 


and the other near Oroville. 


The mountain streams afford excellent 
opportunities for establishing power 
plants. The Butte County Electric Power 
and Lighting Company, with its plant on 
Butte Creek, is now generating daily 1,200 
horse power, and is selling its power to 
mining dredgers on Feather River below 
Oroville and furnishing power to light 
the city of Chico, to run the Chico flour 


mill and other machinery in that vicin- 
ity. The company is now disposing of 
about 800 horse power, and will shortly 
furnish to the Biggs & Colusa Power 
Company 500 horse power to be used in 
propelling machinery, pumping water for 
irrigation and drainage and lighting pur- 
poses. Contracts have been let for ad- 
ditional dynamos and generators to gen- 
erate 2,000 additional horse power. The 
machinery is expected to be installed 
and in active operation by May 1, 1901. 
Companies using this power to operate 
their dredgers speak of it in the highest 
terms. Power from the Bay Counties 
Power Company’s plant is also used to 
operate dredgers near Oroville. The 
plant is situated in Yuba County. 

Mining has always been one of the im- 
pertant industries of this county. 


The greatest interest is being taken 
just now in the mining dredgers oper- 
ating on Feather River near Oroville. 
The first successful gold dredge began 
in the spring of 1898. The company 
which built the first machine now has 
three in operation. There are nine dred- 
gers at work at the present time; two 


are building and almost complete, while 
four more have been planned for and will 
probably be under construction soon. 


Good common schools under one of the 
best State systems in the Union. Num- 
ber of public school districts, 76; number 
of teachers, 114; number of school child- 


ren, school age, 4348; two high schools; 
cone State Normal School at Chico. 

Orange groves are in all valley parts 
of the county, and up to an altitude of 
1,000 feet. 

The olive grows in the valley and foot- 
hill portions, and as high as 1800 feet 
above sea level. It bears heavily. 

There are three creameries, one each 
at Chico, Oroville and Biggs, all idle 
because farmers will not patronize them. 

Good land can be had at $15 per acre, 
five or six miles from the railway under 
ditch. (This must be foothills more or 
less covered with timber and chaparral. 
No good bottom land can be bought at 
this price.—N. P. C.) 

Snow falls in the mountain regions 
sometimes to a depth of ten or twelve 
feet at the higher altitudes. Within 
twenty miles of the orange orchards at 
Oroville snow falls every year, and 
strange as it may seem, the greater the 
snow-fall the better for the orange in- 
dustry. To the heavy snow-fall is due in 
part the abundant summer supply of 
water. Along the lower edge of the snow 
line it melts rapidly, but at higher alti- 
tudes, it lies on the ground much of the 
summer, and, melting gradually, adds 
to the water supply. 

To home-seekers Butte County offers 
all the advantages of cheap land, abun- 
dant water already diverted and ready 
for use, of equitable climate, good schools 
and social advantages. The opportuni- 
ties she offers to those who would till the 
soil or delve for minerals are unsur- 
passed.” . 


Mr. Beard’s enthusiasm for his county 
is characteristic of Californians, but it is 
fully justified. What he says, however, 
applies not alone to Butte County, but is 
equally true with slight variations in all 
the counties. It is because in describing 
Butte he is describing other portions of 
the valley that I have quoted from him 
so fully. 

It should be added that the large and 
beautiful rancho, near Chico, formerly 
belonging to General Bidwell (now de- 
ceased), is being sub-divided into small 
tracts for sale to settlers, and so also is 
the Wilson rancho next north of the Bid- 
well property. 

The west side of the 
valley is bisected by 

Colusa County. the Southern Pacific 

Company’s railroad 
which leaves’ the 
main line at Davisville, Yolo County, and 
unites with the road traversing the east. 


| 


YOLO COUNTY.—1l. Dairy cows. 2. Strawberry patches near Woodland. 3. Moore's 
Ditch, chief irrigating system of Yolo County. 4 Scene on Sacramento River. 
5. Naval Orange Orchard, Capay Valley, Cal. Trees four years old. 6. Creamery. 
7, Spanish Merino rams. §8, Irrigating alfalfa field near Woodland, 
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side, at Tehama, and thence continues to 
Oregon. 

Colusa County lies nearly west of 
Sutter County. Some of its lands 
are on the east side of the river. Popu- 
lation, 7,346. Chief towns: Colusa, the 
county-seat, situated on the Sacramento 
River, reached by narrow gauge line from 
Colusa Junction, has population of 1490, 
and with its extensions, 2200; Maxwell, 
400; Williams, 500; Arbuckle, 550, on 
main line of railroad. From Colusa Junc- 
tion, the narrow gauge railroad runs west 
to the foothill town of Sites. Area of 
county 1,150 square miles. The eastern 
portion of the county—a little over one- 
half its area—lies along the western bor- 
der of the Sacramento Valley, and is rich 
in natural resources and beautiful in its 
scenery. The western portion consists 
of foothills and mountains, interspersed 
with small lovely valleys for which na- 
ture has done much and man but little. 
Agricultural land, 450,000 acres; grazing, 
256,000, and mountain, 30,000. The agri- 
cultural lands are devoted to: Wheat, 
180,000 acres; barley, 59,500; oats, 1,000; 
corn, 1,500; hay, 8,000; alfalfa, 3,000; 
sugar beets, 1,000, showing high per cent 
of sugar and purity; vegetables, 500 
acres. 

Fruit Industry—Not greatly developed; 
about 1,500 acres of deciduous fruits; cit- 
rus fruits, 40 acres; oranges apparently 
ao well. 500 acres raisin grapes; 40 
acres wine and 20 acres table grapes. 

Live Stock—Cattle, 8,150; hogs, 20,350; 
sheep, 17,000; angora goats, 1,000; mules, 
3,250; jacks, 27; horses, 4,286, as shown 
on assessment roll. 

Dairying—3 creameries. Poultry inter- 
ests considerably developed. 

The bottom lands along the river are 
protected from overflow by levees, and 
these in turn furnish opportunity for 
winter irrigation from the river when 
above its natural banks. Probably 5,000 
acres are thus treated. Several creeks 
flow into the county from the Coast 
Range during part of the year, on the 
heads of which storage reservoirs could 
be constructed. Water can be had by 
digging at depths from 12 to 20 feet along 
the river, and from 20 to 80 feet along 
the plains, and in the foothills. The 
cheapest irrigation is from the river as 


above described, costing about 10 cents 
per acre; by pumps the cost is from $1.50 
t» $5.00 per acre. In this county are 
several healing springs, which are also 
used more or less as summer resorts. 
Blanks’ Sulphur Springs, 27 miles south- 
west from Williams; temperature of 
water, 108 degrees, and about 1,500 
feet elevation; Wilbur Hot Sulphur 
Springs, one mile from Blank’s Springs, 
temperature, 140 degrees, used locally for 
medicinal purposes; both these springs 
highly recommended for rheumatism, 
catarrh, etc.; Frost’s Springs in the north- 
western part of the county, 35 miles from 
Sites; excellent for stomach troubles; 
elevation, 1,700 feet; Cook’s Springs, 20 
miles from }..es in Indian Valley, middle- 
western part of county, 1,500 feet eleva- 
tion. The water is charged with sulphur, 
carbonic acid gas, carbonates of soda, 
magnesia, iron and calcium and has a tem- 
perature of 60 to 70 degrees. 100,000 gal- 
lons of this water are shipped away an- 
nually to all parts of the world. It is bot- 
tled at the spring. 

In the county, there are about 2,000 
acres reported suitable for fruit or any 
other crop, purchasable in small tracts 
at $30 to $50 per acre, improved. At Co- 
lusa is a large roller flour mill; one small 
saw mill in western part of county. The 
east slope of the Coast Range does not 
contain much commercial timber, 
though it is heavily forested. Large 
and valuable stone quarries are in the 
foothills, from which all parts of the 
State draw. The new ferry depot and 
the band stand in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, are built from this stone, 
taken from the quarries of the Colusa 
Sandstone Company, and are both monu- 
ments of architectural beauty. The prin- 
cipal mineral product (other than stone) 
is quicksilver. Strong indications exist 


of petroleum in the southwestern por- 


tion of the county, and two oil wells at 
this time are being sunk. 

Wages do not differ much throughout 
the valley. The rates given for this 
county are not far from the wages paid 
elsewhere, and may be given here once 
for all: Farm hands, $25 to $30 per month, 
in harvest time, $1.50 to $4 per day; or- 
chard hands, $25 to $30 per month; per 
day, $1.25; all the above with board, or 
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YOLO COUNTY.—1. Fruit Packing. 
and pumping plant sub-i 
ing west, Woodland, Cal. 
sheet combined for gathe 
parto, Yolo County, Cal. 


ring almonds, Davisville. 


2. large almond trees in March. 3. Reservoir 


rrigation used on o-chard and vineyard. 
5. Old-style power almond huller, Davisville. 


4. Main street, look- 
6. Sled and 


7. Scene on Cache Creek, near Is- 
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$1.75 in orchards without board. Picking 
and canning fruits for drying are paid for 
by the box, and the operators, generally 
women and children, for cutting, earning 
from $1.00 to $2.00 per day. Mechanics 
get $2.50 to $4.00; masons, $4.00 to $5.00; 
plasterers, $4.00 to $5.00; blacksmiths, 
$2.00 to $3.50; printers, union wages; 
machinists and engineers, $3.50 to $5.00; 
stone cutters, $4.50 to $5.00 (union); gen- 
eral laborers, $1.50 to $2.00; all above 
board themselves. Highest temperature, 
at Colusa, 105 degrees; lowest, 21 d2- 
grees; average number clear days, 242; 
fair days, 74; cloudy, 49.2; rainfall, low- 
est, 10.5 inches; highest, 33.8; average, 
19.67. inches. 


One of the peculiarities of the foothill 
region of this and Glen County, next north, 
are parallel valleys formed by streams 
coursing north and south, but shut off 
from the main valley by ranges of rolling 
hills. Examples: Bear Creek has its source 
in the western portion of the valley, 
flows south, and empties into Cache Creek 
ia Yolo County. Along its course is Bear 
Valley, ten miles long and nearly two 
miles wide, elevation 1500 feet. Here 
is room for many attractive homes; the 
soil is very productive. Indian Valley, 
next in importance, lies along Indian 
Creek, which rises in the southern end 
of the county, runs north and empties 
into Stony Creek in Glenn County. Fine 
crops of all kinds of grain and fruits are 
raised in this valley. In this valley are 
Cook’s Springs. Antelope Valley lies 
east of Indian Valley, and courses north 
and south, and terminates near Sites. The 
land will produce anything that grows in 
California; a valuable salt lake or de- 
pesit was discovered here by General 
Bidwell in 1843. These valleys lie west 
of the main body of valley land, and can- 
not be seen from the railroad, as they 
are shut out by intervening parallel hills. 


The oil industry in this county, though 
it is as yet only partially developed, 
seems to be a very promising one. Par- 
affine is the base of the oil product of 
Colusa, and, as the fields, so far as they 
have been discovered, are only twenty 
miles from river transportation, and half 
that distance from the railroad, they may 
be said to be right in the market. Oil 


lands so favorably situated are exception- 
ably valuable. 
Glenn County was tak- 
en from tne north side 
Glenn County. of Colusa County, a 
few years since, and 
its county-seat estab- 
lished at Wiiuows, a busy town of 1,480 
inhabitants. Colusa lost 1,248 square 
miles by Glenn’s_ secession. Other 
towns in the county besides Willows are: 
Orland, 530, and Germantown on the rail- 
road north of Willows; Elk Creek, 300, 
on Stony Creek; Butte City, 160, on the 
Sacramento River; Fruto, on a branch 
railroad west of Willows. The county 
has an area of 1;248 square miles, and a 
population of 5,510. I am indebted to Mr. 
Frank §. Reager, superintendent of 
schools at Willows for a report which I 
copy as giving a succinct statement of 
general facts relating to the county: 


“The western portion of Glenn County 
is in the high mountains, the summit 
being the boundary; next to these comes 
about fifteen miles of foothills thickly 
set with little valleys of wonderful fer- 
tility; then comes the valley proper, 
which is about twenty miles wide from 
hills to river. Glenn County has about 
45,000 acres of very rich land on the east 
side of the river in the neighborhood of 
Butte City. The valley land is level, ex- 
cept for the general slope to the south- 
east. The elevation of these valley 


“plains” is about 200 feet on the northern 
boundary, and about 115 on the southern, 
28% miles farther south. 

About 500,000 acres of agricultural land, 
175,000 acres of grazing, and 124,000 
acres of forest land. Wheat, 400,900 
acres; barley, 100,000 acres; alfalfa, 400 
acres; about 100 acres are devoted to 
market gardening. 700 acres are devoted 
to deciduous fruit trees, about half to 
prunes, one-fourth to peaches, and bal- 
ance to apricots, pears, and almonds. 
Oranges, lemons, and olives are to be 
found in door-yards in every part of the 
county. About 100 acres in orchard have 
been set to these trees about Orland. 
Table grapes, 50 acres. 

Live Stock—50,000 sheep; 7,000 cattle; 
3,000 horses; 3,500 mules, and 10,000 
hogs. 

Conditions for dairying are very fa- 
vorable, but there are not enough cows 
milked to supply the local demand. There 
is a creamery at Willows, but it has 
never operated, as it was impossible to 
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SOLANO COUNTY.—1. Vacaville from Col:ege Park. 2. Old peach and fig trees; peach 
tree thirty-one years old. 3. Scene in Vaca Valley. 4. Orchard scene, Vaca Valley 


5. Property of J. M. Bassford. 6. Pear tree at Laguinita, 37 years old; 600 pounds this 
year. 
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get the milk. (What a commentary! 7,000 
cattle in this rich county, and the farmer 
buying his butter elsewhere!—N. P. C.). 
About 3,000 chickens are kept on the 
farms. About 40 tons of turkeys are an- 
nually shipped, principally from Orland 
and Fruto. No bees are kept except a few 
stands at various farms. Opportunities 
are splendid in this line. 


During the summer of 1900 about 600 
acres were irrigated by ditches from 
Stony Creek, about 100 acres by pump- 
ing from Sacramento River, and about 
40 acres by pumping from wells. About 
one-third of the deciduous fruit orchards 
are irrigated, and all the orange and 
lemon. All the lands of the county are 
excellent for irrigation. Stony Creek 
is the only stream from the mountains 
flowing through the county to the river. 
In the late fall it has furnished but little 
water to the irrigators on the plains, al- 
though those in the foothill valleys along 
its course have had water enough, as 
has everybody in the spring and early 
summer. However, a great deal of work 
is now being done on the lower ditches, 
and we expect better results hereafter. 
Few streams anywhere offer better facili- 
ties for the storage of water than this 
one does. The Geological Survey has 
just completed its investigations along 
Stony Creek, and reports many excel- 
lent reservoir sites, three of which were 
carefully measured with the following 
results: Briscoe reservoir, with a capac- 
ity of 14,630 acre-feet, can be constructed 
at a total cost of $122,000; East Park, 
capacity 25,000 acre-feet, cost $165,400; 
Millsite, capacity 45,750 acre-feet, cost 
$698,000. This cost includes a liberal es- 
timate for land damages. 

There is an inexhaustible supply of 
water underground, at a depth of 
from twelve to thirty feet in all parts 
of the valley lands. At Orland, one well 
in which the water stands at 20 feet, 
furnishes 18,000 gallons per hour through- 
out the irrigating season. There are 
several other wells there that furnish 


smaller pumps. The water is raised by 
wind-mill, horse-power, and _ gasoline 
engines. By wind-mill is about as 


cheap as buying from the ditch, but the 
small element of uncertainty has caused 
several more expensive plants to be in- 
stalled. 

By gasoline the cost is about double 
that of buying from the ditch company, 
which charges $2.50 per acre for the sea- 
son. 

The mountains on the west abound 
with delightful camping grounds, and are 
filed with summer visitors. Alder 


Springs is the only one that is fitted for 
the accommodation of guests without 
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tents and camping outfits. Many of the 
Glenn County people prefer to cross the 
summit into Mendocino and Lake coun- 
ties. Tuscan Springs, Bartlett Springs, 
Cook’s Springs,Wilber Springs, and Rich- 


ardson’s Springs, wnile not in the county, 
are in easy reach of its inhabitants, and 
are very popular with them. The Sacra- 
mento River on the east furnishes ex- 
cellent fishing, and good sport shooting 
ducks and geese. The mountains on the 
west are filsed with deer, and the more 


ambitious hunter can easily find bear 
and panther. Foxes and coyotes furnish 
some exciting chases, as many stockmen 
in the western part of the county keep 
valuable kennels to combat these enemies 
of their herds. 

About 6,000 acres, suitable for decidu- 
ous fruits, citrus fruits, or alfalfa, are 
now offered .n tracts of from five to forty 


acres. About fifty thousand acres of the 
choicest land are offered in tracts of 160 


acres or more. The best of it will grow 
anything. The small tracts are held 
at $35 to $65. The larger at from $20 
to $40 per acre, unimproved. (By unim- 


proved land is meant land under culti- 
vation but without buildings.—N. P. C.) 


One small saw-mill in the western 
mountains is in operation. It supplies 
part of the local demand. There are many 
excellent opportunities to install electri- 
cal plants operated by the waters of Stony 


Creek. 

Farming and stock-raising are the prin- 
cipal industries. Fruit-growing, etc., is 
as yet in its infancy. 

Rainfall in a period of years: Lowest 
annual, 7.16 for season from September 
1, 1897, to September 1, 1898; 
annual, 25.98 for season from September 
1, 1892 to September 1, 1893; Average 
annual, 17.05. -Tne Weather Bureau con- 
siders 16.60 inches normal for Orland. 
For 1899 the rainfall was 22.41 inches. 

Copper and silver have been discovered 
in refractory ores in quantities too small 
to pay for working. Coal has been found 
in vein, too narrow to work. Great quan- 
tities of chrome exist and have been 
mined to some extent, but the cost of 
transporting to railroad caused opera- 
tions to cease. Splendid indications exist 
for oil. The Glenn Co. Oil and Coal Co., 
The Great Northern Oil Co., the Briscoe 
Oil and Mineral Co., The Stony Creek 
Oil Co., are some of the companies pre- 
paring to develop these fields. The Glenn 


County Oil and Coal Co. has a well 
dewn 100 feet at present, and is rapidly 


pushing the work. The Great Northern 
has its well down 185 feet, and claims to 


have splendid indications.” 

I received later the following letter, 
which I deem of sufficient importance to 
reproduce it here: 


Highest | 


SOLANO COUNTY.—1. Special service squadron, 1:92, at Mare Island. 2. Mare Island 
Light House. 3. Ferry boat ‘‘Vallejo’’; workingmen returning from Mare Island. 4. Mo- 
nadnock—first iron warship built (at Vallejo) in California. 5. Mare Island Dry Dock. In 
vse for fifteen years without expenditure of $1.00 for repairs. 
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“In submitting the answers to ques- 
tions I find I overlooked one industry 
that is fast coming to the front in west- 
ern Glenn County (and southwestern Te- 
hama as well); that is, the goat business. 
I copy the following letter that has just 
reached me from that section: 

“*Less than 15 years ago the Angora 
goat was a rarity in Glenn County. Now 
between the North Fork of Stony Creek 
and the South Fork of Elder Creck, there 
are more than 15,000. The portion of 
the country devoted to their production 
is immediately along the base of the 
Coast Range, or of foothills, a country 
that is unfit for anything else but wild 
animals. 

“*The Angora is by nature fitted to 
climb over rocks, and in brush and rough 


mountainous localities to procure food, 
where other domestic animals would not 
succeed in even living. 

“*The long silky mohair is valuable 
for various purposes, and is coming into 
use more and more each year. 

“* Angora mutton or venison is far 
superior to the Mexican, or old American 
goat, and by many is considered better 
than sheep mutton. It has sold in the 
markets for the past two years at about 
the same price as sheep. 

“*Tt is the practice of Angora owners 
to keep them on the foothills for about 
eight months—from October to June— 
then move them to the summit of the 
mountains for about four months, during 
the hot season. By so doing the herds 
have green growing food the year 
through, and the cool climate of the 
higher altitudes tends to increase the 
length and fineness of the mohair. This 
industry is a growing one, and as the An- 
goras are located where the land without 
them would be a total waste, it is greatly 


to the advantage of the county. There 
is room for many more as soon as they 
can be procured. The demand for stock 
goats is greater than the supply at pres- 
ent. 


CONKLIN BROTHERS, Pioneers of the 
Angora business in Glenn County.’ ” 

An enterprising effort is being made to 
develop the orange industry around Or- 
land, and so far it promises success. 
We now approach 
the converging boun- 
daries of the great 
Sacramento Valley. 
At its base I have described five large 
counties—Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, 
Yolo, and Solano—stretching from the 
Sierra mountain top to the Bay of San 
Francisco. In the middle it was three 


Tehama County. 


counties wide, Yuba, Sutter and Colusa. 
One county (Tehama) now stretches from 
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the top of Mt. Lassen and the high alti- 
tudes of the Sierras to the summit of the 
Coast Range. standing on Lassen, 10,- 
400 feet elevation, which has its name 
from Peter Lassen, wno first opened a 
trail to California south of this monument 
to his memory, and thence looking down 
Deer Creek to what is now the town of 
Vina, the site of Governor Stanford‘s 
great vineyard, one has laid before him 
A’ panorama of the entire valley below, 
as far as the eye can discern anything in 
the glimmer of the sunlight reflected 
from the golden fields of grain. South 
and east lies in full view this stupendous 
mountain range wnich protects us from 
the cold winds that sweep from the north 
down the desert. Looking north the range 
broadens, finding its apex at Mt. Shasta, 
14,440 feet elevation, and blends with the 
Siskiyou Mountains, which latter, to- 
gether with the Sierras, form the con- 
necting link with the nobie Coast Range, 
thus raising a barrier on north, east and 
west against the Arctic blasts, seven and 
eight thousand feet high, heavily tim- 
bered along its western sides and in the 
middle, nearly the width of the entire 
State. Little wonder, when the soft 
trade winds of the ocean are considered, 
which find their way into the great valley, 
that this sheltered region is the “land of 
sunshine, fruit and flowers.” At the 
base of Lassen’s cone, on the southeast 
s:ue in Plumas County, and on the south- 
west side in Tehama County, are manifes- 
tations of volcanic action on an extensive 
scale, but little known even to Califor- 
nians, and of great interest to the scien- 
tist. 

Geysers, hot springs, hot mud lakes, im- 
mense deposits of decomposed mineral 
substances, out of which most delicate 
pigments are made, cover large terri- 
tory, and form one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive objects among all the 
many wonders of nature in California. 
But let us descend from these enchanting 
mountain heights; the home seeker does 
not want to abide among perpetual snow 
drifts. 

Tehama County has a population of 10,- 
996. Its chief towns are Red Bluff, the 
county-seat, 2,750 inhabitants; Corning, 
1,020. There are several suburban addi- 
tions to Corning, which would more than 
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double the old town: the population of 
the adjacent picturesque and promising 
Maywood Colony is about 1,800; Tehama, 
250; Vina, 235. Area of the county, 3,125 
square miles—about 2,000,000 acres. 
Agricultural land is given at 700,000 
acres; grazing 800,000; timbered or for- 
est 500,000. In wheat, 32,900 acres; oats, 


1,900; barley, 20,850; hay, 19,340; corn, | 


12; vegetable gardens, 230; alfalfa, 1,600; 
sugar beets 1,000 to be planted this 
year. These figures were furnished me 
from the Assessor’s books. The acreage 
of wheat in 1900 was smaller than the 
average, owing to early and continuous 
rains in November. 

Table grapes, 327 acres; wine grapes, 
2,990 acres; raisin grapes, 325 acres. 

Fruit trees, bearing and non-bearing, 
14,013 acres, of which there are 7,451 
acres of peaches, 2,507 acres olives, 1,120 
acres prunes; the remaining the usual 
varieties of deciduous trees. Olive plant- 
ing is the favorite with the Maywood 
Colony people near Corning. 

Live Stock, as shown by the Assessor’s 
roll: Sheep, 175,771; cattle, all kinds, 
12,955; horses, 4,513; mules, 1,561; jacks, 
19. 

I have not mentioned a fact interesting 
t» investors; to wit, the rate of taxation. 
In this county it is $1.60 on the $100. In 
some of the counties it is a little more 
and in some a little less. The rate gener- 
ally is not high. 

The healthfulness of this county is 
excellent, and the same may be said of 
the entire valley. The county is well 
watered, especially on the east side of 
the Sacramento River. On the west fa- 
cilities exist for irrigation as I have al- 
ready pointed out, by taking ditches from 
upper points on the streams coming from 
the Coast Range. Irrigation is extensively 
practiced on the Deer Creek orchards, 
near Vina, and on the alfalfa fields and 
vineyards of the Stanford estate, and on 
the lands of the Cone estate, east of Red 
Bluff. 

Large tracts of land have been subdi- 
vided in the vicinity of Corning, where is 
situated the Maywood and Ritchfield Col- 
onies. Probably 10,000 acres are in the 


market near Corning, in the hands of 
various enterprising citizens, and at rea- 
sonable prices. 


Steps are being taken 
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tc bring water to these lands, and water 
is easily attainable by wells. Around 
Red Bluff are some desirable lands offer- 
ec in small subdivisions at fair prices. 
A few orchards in bearing in Berrendos, 
east side of the river, opposite Red Bluff, 
op good bottom lands, can be purchased 
at the price of unimproved land plus 
the cost of building the orchard. Prices 
of land in the county, suitable for agri- 
culture and fruit growing, range from 
$15 to $60 per acre. 

The surface of Tehama County consists 
first of a section of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, which, south of Red Bluff, expands 
into a broad and level plain, divided by 
the Sacramento River. To the west this 
plain swells into low, level table lands 
or prairies that farther on lift into broken 
hills and the steep slope of the Coast 
Range mountains. 

In these mountains numerous streams 
have their source and flow easterly 
at irregular intervals from each other 
through the western half of the county, 
into the Sacramento River, the prin- 
cipal of which are Cottonwood, Dib- 
ble, Reed’s, Red Bank, Elder, Thomes, 
and Stony Creek. On the east of this val- 
ley is a lava flow which extends for sev- 
eral miles up the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains to what is 
known as the pine timber belt; above 
these lava beds the Sierras become more 
precipitous and are heavily covered with 
sugar pine, yellow pine and fir timber 
ot excellent merchantable quality. Be- 
tween the high ridges are numerous fruit- 
ful little valleys well watered by the 
streams which flow westerly into the Sac- 
ramento; these streams or creeks are 
Battle, Digger, Payne’s, Antelope, Mill, 
Deer, and Pine Creeks. Battle, Deer 
and Mill Creeks furnish almost unlimited 
opportunities for electrical power plants. 

The scenery in this county is not sur- 
passed elsewhere in California; the beau- 
tiful, the picturesque, and the grand are 
so blended as at once to challenge 
admiration and delight the beholder. 
One hundred and forty miles to the north 
Mount Shasta rears its majestic form, 
is covered with perpetual snow from its 
summit to the base of the cone. 

The dark green of the coniferous for- 
ests that cover the lower slopes of the 
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Sierras, contrasts strongly with their 
srow-covered tops. The landscapes are 
charming expressions of rural loveliness; 
parks of great oaks dotting the hills and 
scattered over the plains; the long lines 
of sycamore, cottonwood and elder that 
fringe the streams; the thousands of 
acres of orchard and vineyard; the fields 
of alfalfa with their perpetual verdure; 
the large flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, 
and bands of horses here and there to 
bz seen and the vast fields of grain stret- 
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put is about 20 million feet. There is a 
large fruit packing house at Red Bluff; 
a cold storage plant and an ice plant of 
15 tons capacity per day. It remains 
only to notice the healing springs of the 
ccunty—Colyear’s, about 30 miles from 
Red Bluff, in the Coast Range; Morgan’s, 
in the Sierras, about 50 miles distant. 
Both of these are large camping re- 
sorts. The most notable of the healing 
waters are found at Tuscan Springs, 
nine miles east of Red Bluff. Ample 


Transportation Blockading the Sacramento River. 


ching for miles away, present a picture 
that few other localities can match. 


The principal manufacturing enter- 
prize is that of the Sierra Lumber Com- 
pany. It has a large sash and door fac- 
tory at Red Bluff. There is here, also, 
a well-equipped flour mill. In the moun- 
tains the S. L. Co. conducts large lumber- 
ing operations, bringing the rough lum- 
ber down the mountain sides and across 
the valley to its plant, on the river, for 
forty miles in a V flume. Its annual out- 


accommodations are here for _ inva- 
lids, and thousands of the lame and 
halt, and otherwise unfortunate, visit 
Tuscan in the course of the year, com- 
ing from all parts of the State, and from 
other States. For the special curative 
properties of these springs, inquiry 
should be made of the proprietor, Mr. 
E. B. Walbridge, Tuscan Springs P. O. 
Strong indications of petroleum are 
found near the foothills.on both sides 
of the river in this county. 
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YUBA COUNTY.—1. Hydraulic Mine, Smartseville. 2. Yuba River. 3 Freighting to 
the mine. 4. Moving machinery from railroad to power house. 5. Stacking hay. 
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YUBA COUNTY.—Fruit Packing on Feather River Orchard. 2. Olive grove. 3. Hop 
field. Hop pickers weighing in their pick. 4. Hop yard ar:d drying kiln. 
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YUBA COUNTY.—House of Oranges, Cit rus Fair. 


We have now reach- county-seat of Shasta County, we are im- 

ed the end of our pressed by the changed appearance of val- 

Shasta County. journey, in Shasta ley and mountain. We are nearer now to 
County, having tra- these giant ranges, and their carved and 

versed an Empire jagged surfaces begin to reveal them- 

where a million peo- selves. Looking from the lower end of 

ple may find happy homes and profitable the valley at Woodland, for example, the 
employment. Approaching Redding, the mountains on either side are mantled 


Almond Orchard in the Sacramento Valley. 
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with an exquisitely delicate ultramarine 
blue, ever changing with the degrees 
and slant of the sun’s rays and cloud 
shadows; at this distant point of view 
the anatomy of the mountains is not un- 
folded. Lassen looms up on the east; 
the Trinity and Yalla Balla Peaks, in the 
upper Coast Range, on the west, and the 
dome of noble Mt. Shasta, rises dimly 
at the northern horizon. All these fea- 
tures become more and more beautiful 
as we approach the head of the valley. 
The mountain slopes which were spread 
before the eye, as upon a canvas, now 


« 
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Camping in the Sierras, 


have life and distinct form and individu- 
ality, and one begins to feel their pres- 
ence. The views from Red Bluff are en- 
chanting, but I have often felt that at 
Redding we have the culmination of 
nature’s effort in this marvelously beau- 
tiful valley. The great white cone of 
Shasta is visible down to its base, and 
seems to rise out of a vast forested hori- 
zon, the mountain range on which it 
rests being shut out by intervening roll- 
ing, wooded hills. 

Looking east from the elevated plateau 
on which the town is situated, the west- 
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ern slope of the Sierras, from foot to 
summit, stretches out pefore you, with 
Lassen towering over all, at this point 
seemingly more majestic than proud 
Sbasta itself. One now can look into the 
canyons, that open on the mountain de- 
clivities, their profound depths enshroud- 
ed in a blue semi-translucent atmosphere 
that delicately veils their ragged and 
rock-ribbed sides. It is worth a trip on 
the west side to Redding (not the east 
side, for the effects are not there so pro- 
nounced) to view the enhanced beauties 
of the landscape in the stretches of the 


Northern California. 


upper portion of the valley. 
As heretofore indicated, the Coast 


Range and the Sierras approach at the 
north of Redding, and surround the coun- 
ty on all sides except that of the south. 
Enclosed by them is a semi-circle of val- 
ley and foothills, and plateaus forming 
the head of tae Sacramento Valley, and 
containing about 500,000 acres, with an 
elevation of from 500 to 2,500 feet. The 
central and southern portions consist 
of table lands of about 700 feet elevation. 
Aiong the Sacramento are some rich 
river bottom lands. The valley soils 
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SUTTER COUNTY.—1. Ice house and fruit shed, Yuba City. 2. Raisin drying. 3 A 
fruit packing house. 
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A residence in Yu ta City. 2. Making good roads. 


SUTTER COUNTY.-—1. 
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The Sacramento Valley: 


Angora goat and kid, Glenn County. 


are alluvium, largely intermixed with dis- 
integrated rock and gravel; color, light 
red or reddish brown. The mesa, or table- 
lands, are a sandy loam, with a large 
percentage of clzy, whiie to the south- 
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Redding, the county-seat, population, 
2,940; Keswick (a town recently brought 
into existence by the Mountain Copper 
Company), 2,000; Anderson, estimated, 
625; Cottonwood, 450; French Gulch, 450; 
Shasta (formerly the county-seat, and fa- 
mous in the early mining history of the 
State), 450. In area, Shasta is the largest 
county in the group—3,906 square miles. 
About one-sixth of the land is reported 
suitable for farming operations, and 
about three-quarters for grazing, includ- 
ing herein a part of the forested land. 
Nearly one-half is covered with good tim- 
ber belts and the entire county is well 
watered. About 4,000 acres are culti- 
vated in wheat; 10,000 in hay; 500 in al- 


falfa; 150 in hops. Livestock industry is 
quite extensive: 20,000 sheep, 20,000 


cattle, 4,500 horses and mules. The county 
is well adapted to stock raising, as ample 


A Butte County Cannery. 


west the soil is adobe. All of these soiis 
are generally rich and productive for 
grain, grasses, vines and fruits. In Bur- 
ney Valley, over the crest of the Sierras, 
is a plateau which extends throughout 
this range up into Eastern Oregon. This 
plateau, having an elevation of 3,590 feet, 
has valleys, reclaimed swamp lands, and 
rolling highlands. The principal rivers 
and creeks are Fall River, Pitt, Hat 
Creek, McCloud River and the Sacra- 
mento. 

The population of Shasta County is 17,- 
318, showing an increase of 5,135 in ten 
years—the greatest per cent of increase, 
I think, in any of the twelve counties, 
due largely to the awakene:! interest in 
the mining industry and somewhat to 
the greater development of the lumber 
enterprises. The principal towns are: 


grazing, winter and summer, are afforded. 
The local markets are excellent, owing to 
the large population engaged in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. There is a fine field 
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Angora Fleeces, Glenn County. 
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THE OLIVE itNDUSTRY IN BUTTE COUNTY.—1. Olive and orange orchard at 
Thermalito. 2. Olive and Fig Orchard at Wyandotte. 3. Olive Pickling tanks at Oroville. 
4. Bottling pickled olives. 5. Olive oil mill at Oroville. 
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MINING SCENES IN BUTTE COUNTY.—). Hoist at Gold Bank Mine. 2. Primitive 
mining. 3. A gold dredge. 4. Prospecting party. 5. Hydraulic mine. 
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COLUSA COUNTY.—1. Quicksilver mine. 2. Fruit drying yard. 3. First oil derrick in 


Northern California. 


4. Prune orchard. 5. Trensportation on Sacramento River. 
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Ferry Building, San Francisco. 


here for bee culture; thousands of acres 
are covered with manzanita and other 
ficwering snrubs, affording the best of 
feed for bees. About 5,000 acres are un- 
der irrigation. The people are happily 
situated in the matter of summer resorts, 
for a half day brings them into lovely 
mountain retreats. The mineral springs 
in the vicinity of Castle Crags—giving us 
the world-renowned Shasta water—are 
known by the traveling public every- 
where, and Shasta Retreat, near by, is 


Built of Colusa sandstone. 


2 favorite summer resort for thousands 
of people There are reported to be 20,000 
acres of available and desirable land for 
sale in small tracts at prices ranging from 
$10 to $40 per acre. The lumber output 
is 20,000,000 feet annually. A _ branch 
railroad leads from Anderson to Bella 
Vista, on the east side of the river, the 
terminus of a lumber flume, and here 
a box factory is operated. Large electri- 
cal power plants are being erected—one 
on the McCloud River and one on Battle 


Grain warehouses and transportation. 


Sacramento river, 


Colusa County. 
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Creek, near Shingletown. The mining in- 
dustry is quite large—the county stand- 


ing at the head of the list in the State— . 


copper, gold, silver, iron, limestone, sand- 
stone, kaolin, chromite, and cinnabar, be- 
ing among the mineral products. Crop- 
pings of coal have been found, but none 
yet developed in commercial quantities. 
Recent years have brought into great 
prominence the copper ore deposits in 
tbis county, which alone are destined to 


The smelters now in operation and under 
construction will have a wide influence 
on the mining inaustry of the State. 
Fruit grown in this county attains a high 
fiavor, and is rich in saccharine. The or- 
chards are principally near Anderson on 
the river bottoms, and in Happy Valley 
(P. O. Olinda) west of Anderson. An im- 
portant enterprise is projected—no less 
than building a railroad from Redding 
to Eureka, Humboldt Bay. Should this 


Young Banana Palm at Oroville, Butte County, Cal, 


greatly enlarge its importance and 
wealth. The Mountain Copper Company, 
near Keswick, on west side of river, is 
producing not far from five million dol- 
lars worth of copper annually. On the 
east side even greater properties are pre- 
dicted, and immense sums are being ex- 
pended in the establishment of plants. 


long-talked-of enterprise become accom- 
plished, it will bring into commercial re- 
lations two of the leading regions of the 
State, now almost as completely separ- 
ated as if .o different States widely 
apart. 

There are two United States fisheries 
ir Shasta County. To cap the climax of 
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GLENN COUNTY.—1. A band of Angora Goats in their summer range at an altitude of 
7,000 feet. 2. Angora goat. 3. Goat ranch two miles west of Orland. 4. Irrigation ditch 
west of Orland. 5. ‘“‘The Start’’—A Glenn County race. 
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An oak tree in Yolo County. 


Shasta’s attractions to the business world 

it is now claimed on high authority that 

petroleum exists within a few miles of 

Redding. Two exploration wells are now 

being driven on the faith of opinion ex- 

pressed by the experts. In fact, it is now 

believed that petroleum will be found in 

ali the counties I have described, which 
will add enormously to their wealth. 

As the purpose 

of this article is to 

Points of General give information 

Information. and to anticipate as 

far as poss*ble the 

inquiries naturally 

arising in the mind of an intending set- 

tler, I give here a specimen letter re- 

cently received, hundreds of which come 

to the State Board of Trade, and also 

ihe answer sent by the secretary and 

manager, J. A. Filcher. 


J. A. Filcher, San Francisco, Cal.—Dear 
Sir: I recently received a copy of the 
book entitled “California,” published by 
the State Board of Trade which was sent 


tc me by your body on request for litera- - 


ture regarding your State. Please ac- 
cept my thanks for the same. 

The book I received says that for spe- 
cial information as to localities I can 
apply to you as secretary and manager of 
the State Board of Trade. I have long 
been anxious to go to a warmer climate, 
but have not been able to do so for the 
want of means to travel with, and by rea- 
son of family ties, but now I see my way 
clear to realize my hopes in the near fu- 
ture. 

I am at a loss to know to what part of 


your great State to go to, for | am sure 
that with a family and small means it 
would be inconvenient to travel around 
much after | got there. I would like, 
therefore, to know what are the attrac- 
tions and drawbacks to tne following 
sections; viz., the extreme south, the cen- 
tral section and the northern section of 
California and of Humboldt County. I 
would like, also, to be informed in regard 
to the following questions: First, Is there 
any United States Government land in 
California subject to homestead law? 
Second: If not, what are the general 
prices of land in the sections referred to? 
Third: What are the products of those 
places? Fourth: Can good apples be 
raised in California? If so, where? Fifth: 
Can a sober, industrious man get land 
that is improved to work on shares? If 
so, on what terms? Sixth: Could a poor 
man with a family, and a stranger, come 
to your State, and readily get work on 
farms? Seventh: What are the usual 
wages for farm hands? 

I have no great fault to find with my 
own State, except that we have about 
six months winter, during which time 
we eat up what we have raised during the 
summer. I always dread the winter when 
we have to keep busy feeding stock to 
keep it alive and cutting wood to keep 
us warm. 

Could you put me in communication 
with some honest and reliable farmer and 
stock-raiser in Humboldt County, or in 
some of the other parts of tne State here 
referred to, that would need a hired man, 
or that would have a farm to let to be 
worked on shares? 

I fear I will tire you with so many ques- 
tions, but if you put me in the way of the 
desired information I will be very grate- 
ful. I will enclose my picture so you can 
get some idea how this inquisitive New 
York farmer looks, and begs to remain, 

Yours respectfully, 


THOMAS G. STOCKWELL. 


Thomas G. Stockwell, Esq., West Wind- 
sor, New York—Dear Sir: I have your fa- 
vor of January 10th, making inquiry re- 
garding California in general, and certain 
localities in particular. The pamphlet 
we mail you to-day will answer your in- 
quiries largely in regard to Humboldt 
County. What you say about your height 
and weight is interesting but your eco- 
nomic traits, business management and 
industrial propensities are more likely 
to lead to success than your physical 
qualifications. While you say that you do 
not care to travel around much after you 
get here, my advice to new comers gen- 
erally is to inspect the country some be- 
fore locating. I would, therefore, suggest 
that in event you immigrate to California 
that you quarter your family temporarily 
in some city in the central interior and 
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CRANGES, OLIVES AND LEMONS AT ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY.—1. Drying al- 
monds. 2. Hulling almonds. 3. The gatherers. 4. Four-year-old orange and olive orchard. 
5 Six-year-old orange grove (result of irrigation.) 6. Ten-year-old lemon trees. 7. Four- 


year-old lemon grove. 
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spend a few dollars looking up and down 
the country. I believe that what money 
such a personal inspection might cost 
would be more than saved to you in your 
final investment. 

You ask for the attractions and draw- 
backs of certain sections; viz., the ex- 
treme south, the central portion of Cali- 
fornia, the northern portion and Hum- 
boldt County. 

The attractions of the South are a mild 
climate, an enterprising community, and 
a fairly good market for their stable pro- 
ducts. The drawbacks consist of a com- 
parative shortage of water, an item es- 
sential to the successful cultivation of 
diversified products in nearly all parts 
of California. By a shortage, [I do not 
mean that they have no water; on the 
other hand, they have a great deal, but 
the average rainfall is less than in the 
regions further north. 

In the central portions of the State 
at the same altitude, the winter climate 
is very similar to southern portions, while 
the summers in the interior valleys aver- 
age some warmer. With irrigation all 
the staple fruits, vegetables, and cereals, 
including oranges and lemons, in favored 
localities, can be grown as successfully 
2s in any other portion of the State. The 
land and water rights are easiiy obtained 
and at fair figures in proportion to what 
can be produced. 

In the northern portion at the same 
altitude, conditions are very similar to 
the central portion, except that there 
is a greater amount of rain-fall and a 
lower average summer temperature, and 
less irrigation is necessary. The mini- 
mum temperature in the Sacramento Val- 
ley and San Joaquin Valleys average 
about the same, land values do not dif- 
fer materially and the range of pro- 
ducts is similar. 

For climatic conditions I would refer 
you to our table of temperatures in the 
different parts of California, published on 
page 46 of the pamphlet which we have 
sent you. The average annual tempera- 
ture varies very little, indeed, for a dis- 
tance of five or six hundred miles north 
and south, or say from Redding on the 


north to Riverside on the south. A study 
of the lines of temperature on the official 
map under the cover of the Government 
pamphlet sent you by this mail will con- 
vince you of this fact. By reason of the 
Japan current which strikes the coast 
of California almost at a right angle, 
temperature is maintained at about the 
same degree throurchout almost the en- 
tire length of California, regardless of 
latitude, while rain-fall varies according 
to latitude about as your temperature 
varies as you go from north to south. 
The farther you go south on the Atlantic 
Coast the warmer you find the weather; 
the farther you go south in California the 
less you find the average amount of rain- 


fall; otherwise conditions here at the 
same altitude are very similar. The soil, 
of course, varies in different localities, 
but this variation has more to do with the 
locality and local physical conditions 
than latitude. 

Humboldt, on the coast, has a very 
mild summer climate and is not cold in 
the winter, but is subject to fogs, espe— 
cially near the sea. This is mainly a 
lumber county, though stock raisins, 
dairying, agriculture and some horticul- 
ture is carried on. Apples do very well 
in this county. Its principal drawback 
is its remoteness from markets, as access 
to the county is only convenient by coast 
vessels, and products for export either 
go direct from Humboldt harbor or by 
re-shipment from San Francisco. There 
is a prospect at present, however, that 
Humboldt will soon be connected by rail- 
road with the rest of the world. I send 
you a publication on Humboldt County 
which will give you some detailed infor- 
mation. 

In regard to the questions which you 
ask in numerical order, I will say, first: 
there is no United States Government 
land in California subject to the home- 
stead law, that under present conditions 
of altitude and accessibility, will make a 
desirable home; second, land is reason- 
able both in price and terms, varying, of 
course, according to quality and Jistance 
from market. Good land in the central 
sections, with water right, can be had 
for $40 an acre and upwards. Third, 
products of the different sections you re- 
ferred to include all the cereals, staple 
fruits, and citrus fruits of the c.untry. 
Southern California makes more of a 
specialty of citrus fruits, though it pro- 
duces good grain and deciduous fruits 
and good vegetables of all staple varieiies. 
The central and northern valleys make 
more of a specialty of cereals and de- 
ciduous fruits and vegetables, though as 
far north as Redding citrus fruits are suc- 
cessfully and profitably grown. In some 


localities in the northern and central 
region good money is being made out of 
oranges and lemons. Fourth, apples are 
raised successfully in nearly all portions 
of California, though the best apples 
come from near the coast, or from the 
mountain counties. From one to three 
thousand feet altitude, along the entire 
western slope of the Sierras, seems to be 
the natural apple belt of the State, in- 
cluding certain sections of San Diego and 
other southern counties that have a high 
altitude: fifth, I think a good, sober and 
industrious man would have little trouble 
ir finding a desirable place to work on 
shares, as leases of improved places are 
very common, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume thet as some expire otlers will be 
made. The terms vary according to the 
nature of the crop and the extent and 
condition of the place and its productive 
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capability. If you should not rent easily 
you wouid nave no difficulty in finding a 
desirabie piece of land which you could 
buy on very easy terms, on which you 
could build a comfortabie home. Indus- 
trious men with small capital have done 
this in California in thousands of instan- 
ces, and what one has done, others can 
do; sixth, I think a good steady man 
should easily obtain employment; if he 
proved himself apt in caring for and 
pushing the interests of his employer, he 
would have no difficulty in retaining his 
job. Wages for farm hands very from 
$25 and upwards in the winter months to 
$35 and upwards in the summer months. 
Apt and reliable men who develop a 
faculty for managing others obtain cor- 
respondingly better salaries. 

1 believe I have pretty fully answered 
your questions. Your letter interests me, 
and if I can be of further service, feel per- 
fectly free to ask any other questions 
which you desire to be informed upon. 
In the meantime I remain, 

Yours very truly, - 
J. A. FILCHER, 
Secretary and Manager. 


In taking leave of the Sacramento Val- 
ley, I can recommend all parts of it un- 
hesitatingly to the home-seeker, 
wherever he may be. One of the great 
embarrassments he will experience will 
te to decide where, in this vast section 
of desirable country, to setect his home. 
I have endeavored to lighten the task 
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and expense to him of ascertaining where 
Lo go by stating facts as to the valley gen- 
erally, and as to the counties somewhat 
particularly. Intelligent inquiry will in 
most cases lead to satisfactory results; 
and wherever he may determine to make 
his abiding place, he will find so much to 
charm and delight him that contentment 
is sure to follow. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my 
thanks to the gentlemen in the several 
counties who were designated by the Sac- 
ramento Valley Development Association 
to furnish me with specific information, 
and upon whose reports the main facts 
relating to individual counties are stated. 
As the object of tnis article is not only 
to convey reliable information to intend- 
ing settlers, but also to put them in com- 
munication with sources of accurate 
knowledge concerning the valley it would 
seem proper to give the names of the offl- 
cers of the Association, who will cheer- 
fully respond to all questions, and will 
give the names of persons in each county 
to whom inquirers may write. They are: 


W. S. GREEN, Colusa, President. 
F. E. WRIGHT, Colusa, Secretary. 
FRANK MILLER, Sacramento, Treasurer 
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OUR SICILY.—PALERMO. 


1. Naval orange. five years from the bud, 
orange grove ready for irrigation. 


Side view of a home garden, 3 Palermo 
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PALERMO. 


1. Golden oranges ready for the harvest. 2. Manager’s residence, Palermo Col- 
ony. 3. A shady corner, manager’s home )lacc. 
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The historic wheat 
fields of the Sacra- 
mento Valley may 
be compared to the 
granary of §Italy. 
But for our specific purpose, we may com- 
pare it to the ever picturesque Sicily— 
whose capital, Palermo, is the site of un- 
failing gardens of the most delicious 
fruits in Europe. 

Is there anything in California at all 
resembling that historic spot? Certainly. 
We have a Palermo in the Sacramento 
Valley that can show you sky as serenely 
blue, a range of Sierras as grandly pic- 
turesque, a history as full of romance 
and miles of gardens, whose products 
will hold their own in any horticultural 
show in the world. 

Palermo of California has everything 
that Sicily possesses. The great Mt. Las- 
sen peak, once sent its ashes over this 
district, and its disintegrating lava beds 
furnish us now with most excellent nour- 
ishment for our vineyards and orchards. 
That is what happened at Palermo, Sicily, 
as well. So you observe the town comes 
honestly by the name. 

In a table of statistics we have before 
us, it is seen that the varieties of fruits 
row growing at Palermo comprise or- 
anges, lemons, table grapes, wine grapes, 
raisin grapes, peaches, pears, nectarines, 
quinces, apples, French prunes, silver 
prunes, olives, pomegranates and al- 
monds. Oranges and lemons are planted 
100 trees to an acre and the average 
weight of fresh fruit is 20 tons. Grapes av- 
erage 7 tons; prunes from 8 to 13% tons, 
peaches 10% tons, pears 13% tons, nec- 
tarines 9% tons and almonds 5,400 
pounds. Raisin grapes average about 435 
peunds to the acre and dried French 
prunes 9,000 pounds. Even dried pears 
from seven year old trees average 5,400 
pounds to the acre. Our oranges packed 
with an average weight of 70 pounds have 
brought as high as $7.50 per box. Lem- 
ons, packed in the same manner, with an 
average weight of 80 pounds to the box 
have sold for $3.50. Dried fruits packed 
ir half crates of 20 pounds each have 
produced $2.50 per half crate. When 
shipped in 50-pound boxes with no waste 
and no packing nor culling, they have 
produced from $48.42 to $83.90 per acre. 
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These are figures that talk and can be 
verified at a moment’s notice. 

Palermo has a mean average temper- 
ature of 64 degrees, an average temper- 
ature of 53 degrees during the winter 
months, and less than 79 degrees for the 
summer season. 


Comparative Climate Tables. 


—Mean for— 

Place. Year. Winter. Cold’st 
60.05 46.07 45.00 
re 58.03 45.02 43.02 
Jerusalem ... 62.06 49.06 47.04 
Marseilles ... 58.03 40.02 43.02 
64.08 61.12 53.02 
Palermo, Butte 
County, Cal... 64.09 53.00 §2.25 


On the principle of “sending coals to 
Newcastle” many carloads of oranges 
were sent to Florida during the recent 
disastrous freeze in that State. 

If you come to Palermo in the winter, 
you can lie down in the midst of an 
orange grove and luxuriate. You can 
stretch your hand above your head, pluck 
a luscious orange from one of the clusters 
and taste its health-giving meat and juice. 
You can do tais in the middle of January. 
Where else under the blue canopy of 
Heaven, in latitude 39 4-10 degrees, can 
you do the same thing? 

The above only tells half the tale. Pal- 
ermo is a place where life is worth living 
and where that living will be prolonged. 

Lands in this district are very acces- 
sible, being offered by the Palermo Land 
and Water Company at $75 per acre. An 
estimate of $16 per acre is perhaps a 
maximum estimate of the cost of culti- 
vating this land. Fencing may be dis- 
pensed with in many cases, due to the 
strict enforcement of the pound law. 


The Bay Counties 

Power Company 

The Bay Counties’ is the result of a 
Power Company. consolidation of 
two companies, 

which previously 

owned power plants and supplied power 
in Yuba and Nevada Counties, viz., the 
Yuba Electric Power Company and the 
Nevada County Electric Power Com- 
pany. This company, by means of a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of ingen- 
uity and enterprise, has pushed its pro- 
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Bay Counties Power Company’s Power House. 
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jects through with remarkable success, 
and is now supplying to the towns, com- 
mercial centers, farms, and mines of 
Northern California an amount of power 
almost beyond human belief. It has done 
wonders for the development of North- 
ern California, and judging by the plans 
it is now making for further advance- 
ment, it promises to do much more in the 
future. The work carried out by this 
company is one of the largest transmis- 
sion undertakings in California—not to 
say in the world, despite the fact that 
comparatively few have recognized its 
magnitude. On the (first of April, 
it completes a double 140-mile pole line 
to deliver power to Oakland and the 
eastern shores of San Francisco bay, pre- 
paratory to imparting the bulk of power 
to that city. The transmission line and 
apparatus is designed for 60,000 volts, 
line pressure. 


This month the company completes 
the introduction of its lines into the 
Northern Counties of Butte, Colusa, 
Yuba, Nevada, Sutter, Yolo, Placer, So- 
lano, Napa, Sacramento, Contra Costa 
and Alameda. Electricity for the above 
counties is nothing short of an unquali- 
fied blessing, as it furnishes a power in- 
finitely cheaper than that given by steam, 
and it obviates much superfluous labor 
in cases of both small and large install- 
tion. Electricity in these cases is a great 
saver of power, as the direct application 
to motors does away with the losses al- 
ways incurred through the medium of 
bulk transmission. Some slight idea of 
the variety of industries which depend 
on the power furnished by the Bay Coun- 
ties Power Company can be gained from 
the following facts: 

The company is supplying power for 
mining in all its methods and branches 
ir the counties of Yuba and Nevada; for 
the operating of gold dredgers in Butte 
County; for the running of street cars 
and stationary machinery in Sacramento 
and Marysville, and in the counties of 
Solano, Contra Costa, and Alameda; for 
the operating of important industries 
such as Selby’s, California Powder 
Works, and the Consolidated Railroad in 
Oakland; and in all the towns reached 
by its 500 miles of pole l!ne, for the sup- 
plying of electric light. Twenty towns 
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and cities in all get their currents from 
this company’s line, as supplied by its 
four immense power houses. 

The company has developed a hydrau- 
lic capacity of 30,000 horse-power and an 
electric capacity of 15,000 horse-power. 
This, great as it is, is soon to be added 
to. During the present year it has been 
increased by 6,000 horse-power. As a feat 
of engineering, nothing has ever sur- 
passed the company’s remarkable trans- 
mission across the Straits of Carquinez. 
This is done with a span 4,700 feet long, 
and is the longest in the world. 

This latter achievement is characteris- 
tic of the Bay Counties Power Company, 
which, in the boldness of its conceptions 
and its success in carrying them out, 
is peculiar in commercial history. It 
has done many things never dreamed of 
elsewhere, and the number of its inno- 
vations and the length of its lines is the 
marvel of the scientific world. The 
length of its transmission is unique of its 
kind. In size, it is second only to Niag- 
ara, Which it surpasses in the amount of 
territory which it covers. 

The Sacramento Valley benefits direct- 
ly from the introduction of electricity 
te its farming sec.ions as furnished by 
the Bay Counties Power Company. Elec- 
tricity is the best power known for the 
irrigating of farms and orchards, and for 
the pumping in winter of surface water 
from low lands. 

The Northern California farmers and 
miners may congratulate themselves 
that they have at hand, ready to aid their 
work and nourish their crops, a greater 
force than mythology ever dreamed of 
—the Genii of Electricity to turn their 
wheels and move their streams, and light 
their villages, and to aid by its beneficent 
influence in making the Sacramento Val- 
ley one of the wonders of the world for 
fertility and resource, enterprise and 
commercial prosperity. 

The company’s office is at 324 Pine 
street, San Francisco. The officers are: 
E. J. de Sabla Jr., President and General 
manager; Wm. M. Pierson, vice-presi- 
dent: C. A. Grow, secretary and treas- 
urer; F. M. Ray, assistant manager; 
M. Hancock, general superintendent; 
T. E. Theberath and R. H. Sterling, divis- 
ion superintendents. 
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This enterprise has opened up a new 
industry throughout the valley of the Sac- 
ramento. The 
conditions there 

Gold Dredging in the are more favor- 

Sacramento Valley. able for gold 
dredging than in 
any other part 

of the United States, mainly owing to the 
decomposed lava ash bed rock, which we 
find throughout the foothills in this val- 
ley. The Yuba River, Bear River, and 
Feather River are the three principal 
fields, the latter presenting the largest 
dredging area opened up in the United 
States. 

On the Feather River for five miles 
below the town of Oroville, on both 
sides of the stream and on the interior 
ground, are running twelve massive gold 
dredges, handling in the neighborhood 
of 20,000 cubic yards of gravel each 
24 hours, the tailings being piled up as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
behind the dredge. 

The exploration and development of 
gold dredging in this State is largely due 
to the efforts of one of our leading en- 
gineering concerns, viz.: the Risdon Iron 
and Locomotive Works, of this city. Some 
five years ago, they made a thorough in- 
vestigation of this dredging field, pros- 
pecting the ground; they discovered that 
the values would pay, and then proceeded 
to design machinery suitable for the 
handling of the gravel. 

To-day the scene of activity in gold 
dredging throughout the Sacramento 
Valley is entirely due to the impetus 
given this industry by this concern. On 
the Bear and the Yuba River, we find the 
same character of bed rock existing, and 
the study of the economic conditions 
governing the operation of the various 
fields, shows that with the system of 
dredging used—on the Feather, Yuba, 
and Bear Rivers—ground can be handled 
for four and one-half cents per yard, 
including all wear and tear, and depre- 
ciation. 

To show the great advantage in oper- 
ating this class of mining, we show the 
cost of operation and the returns from 
a dredging proposition of 100 acres of 
land, which can be purchased in many 
parts of the State as low as $100 per 
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acre. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
ere available throughout the river val- 
leys in this State, which should be opened 
up and developed by this means. From 
all parts of tne United States, inquiries 
are directed to California, and demands 
are made from time to time as to what 
the returns from the ordinary dredging 
plant will be, and for the purpose of lay- 
ing before intending investors, the writer 


has made up the following schedule as 
to what might be expected from a dredg- 
ing proposition, working under the local 
conditions in California. Electric power 
is available throughout the Valley of the 
Sacramento, the Bay Counties Electric 
Power Co. having stations in Nevada and 
Yuba Counties, and having hundreds of 
miles of wires stretching throughout all 
parts of the dredging section, furnishing 
power at a rate of approxtmately $5 per 
Hi. P. per month, which is a remarkably 
low rate for a 24-hour day. 

The basis of figuring is from results 
as to capacity attained on the Feather 
River field, below Oroville, during the 
first three years: 


100 acres of land at $100...... $10,000 00 
1 dredge, 5 foot buckets....... 50,000 00 
Boarding house, blacksmith- 
2,500 00 


Cost per acre—$750. Total. .$75,000 00 


Cost of Operating per Month. 


Power, 75 H. P. at $5 00...... $ 375 00 
Repairs and Depreciation...... 400 00 

$1,400 00 


Say—$17,500 00 per year. 


Ten acres per year, 30 ft. deep, 

worked, say, 500,000 yards 

per year, 20 cents........ $100,000 00 
Expenses, $1,500 x 12. .$17,500 
1° acres land, $750.... 7,500 25,000 00 


Say—Capital, 100.000 shares at 75 cts., 
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$75,000. Dividend, $75,000, 100 per cent 
per year, and return of 10 per cent on 
capital per year. 


Per Cent 

1 year capital, $75,000 profit. .100 
4 62,500 
9 15,000 . 500 
19 7,500 1000 


The repairs and depreciation account of 
$4,800 per year should keep everything 
up in first-class condition, and before the 
end of ten years should have enough 
money on hand together with last install- 
ment of capital, viz.: $75,000, to purchase 
some more land. It will be noted that the 
cash on hand, $12,500, will provide in ad- 
dition to working capital, $1,250 per year 
for extraordinary expenses. 


The Risdon Iron Works publish a pam- 
phlet regarding this class of mining. 


If that secretly- 

written book of 

Mark Twain’s, 

The Satire of Our which is to be 

Friend Mark. published some 

too many years 

after his death, 

is anything like 

as vigorous as his utterances in the Feb- 

ruary North American Review, we 

can envy the longevity of the Wan- 

dering Jew. Under the coaxing title of 

“The Person Sitting in Darkness,’ our 

friend Mark is delivered of one of the 

most biting bits of satire in his whole ca- 

reer. With the rapier Mr. Clemens starts 

in just where Mr. Dooley and his dialect 

quit. Never quite so funny as when deal- 

ing in facts, Mr. Clemens says, as he ex- 

pounds the facts to the Sitter in Dark- 
ness: 

“There have been lies; yes, but they 
were told in a good cause. We have been 
treacherous; but that was only in order 
that real good might come out of appar- 
ent evil. True, we have crushed a de- 


ceived and confiding people; we have 
turned against the weak and the friend- 
less who trusted us; we have stamped 
out a just and intelligent and well-ordered 
republic; we have s‘abbed an ally in the 
back and slapped the face of a guest; 
we have bought a Shadow from an enemy 
that hadn’t it to sell; we have robbed 
a trusting friend of his land and his lib- 
erty; we have invited our clean young 
men to shoulder a discredited musket and 
do bandit’s work under a flag which ban- 
dits have been accustomed to fear, not to 
follow; we have debauched America’s 
honor and blackened her face before the 
world; but each detail was for the best. 
We know this. The Head of every State 
and Sovereignty in Christendom and nine- 
ty per cent of every legislative body in 
Christendom, including our Congress and 
our fifty State Legislatures, are members 
not only of the Church, but also of the 
Blessings-of-Civilization Trust. This 
world girdling accumulation of trained 
morals, high principles, and justice, can- 


not do an unfair thing. 
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It knows what it is about. Give yourself 
no uneasiness; it is all right.” 

Satire was invented by a just God to 
make the Other Man feel small when 
neither argument nor abuse would touch 
him in the seat of his unwisdom. Far 
be it from ourselves, whose aims are lit- 
erary rather than political, and whose 
vote is a secret of the ballot-box, to take 
sides for or against Mr. McKinley. But 
we are admirers of Mr. Clemens; we be- 
lieve his to be one of the great minds 
of the time in which this magazine has 


lived; and in sure truth we are of the. 


notion that a barbed joke of this kind 
from the pen of one of the greatest liv- 
ing writers of English will have more 
weight with the world than all the hot- 
mouthed orations that have been shouted 
and all the fiery-penned editorials that 
have been written. Mark Twain is per- 
haps the one living American whose au- 
dience is the world. It is well for those 
who take themselves seriously, and ill for 
those who love the best of their native 
humor, that Mark’s book is to be pub- 
lished for a posterity that doubtless will 
appreciate it half as much as we would. 


TO THE romancer, the West offers 
great stretches of yet unused “material.” 
And in popularity 

scenes of western 

life, at this time out- 

Western Stories by vie the phases of 
Western Writers. New England life, 
which ground has 

been rather thoro- 

ughly gone over) or 

the Southern novels which seemed not 
long ago to be in the ascendency. On 
the Eastern coast there is to be sure a 
civilization to depict, somewhat more 
settled than ours, and a more thickly 
populated country; but in the West we 
have still new conditions, undeveloped 
country, the freedom from convention- 
ality, and the great hope for the future, 
which has always stood as pure Ameri- 
canism. The West is the home of adven- 
ture, and unrestrained enjoyment of out- 
door life. And California herself lies 


along the eastern boundary of the ocean 
which washes the very shores of the 
Orient, teeming with the spirit of mystery 
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and poetiy. No writer has known better 
how to show the people of the East what 
life in the West means than has Mary 
Hallock Foote. Her books seem filled 
with the bracing, and daring spirit of the 
western plains and mountains. Whether 
she treats of the life of miners, or of that 
cf the educated eastern settler on arid 
lands, or the cowboy of the ranges, her 
touch is both true and loving of her sub- 
Sect, and people who have lived “out 
West,” recognize in her characters and 
descriptions the very amplitude and 
warmth which makes the charm of the 
Land of Sunshine. The scene of her 
latest book “The Prodigal,” is laid in 
San Francisco. However, it is not the 
city of to-day but “The Stranger City,” 
(as she calls it) of almost twenty years 
ago. “An August fog,” the tale begins, 
“was drifting inland from the bay. In 
thin places the blue Contra Costa hills 
showed through, and the general gray- 
ness was tinged with pearl. San Fran- 
cisco dripped and steamed along her 
water-front; derricks loomed black, and 
yards and topmasts reddened, as a fringe 
of winter woodland colors up at the turn 
of the year.” “The Prodigal” himself is 
an aggressive, big hearted, faulty, charm- 
ing young Englishman, from far away 
Australia, who is “another gentleman 
wool-gatherer, come back shorn.” It would 
have been natural to guess this tale 
written by a masculine hand, as Steven- 
son and Kipling ideals have prevailed in 
its writing to such an extent that the 
heroine says only twelve words through- 
cut the book. The main interest is con- 
densed in the words of one Bradshaw, 
a ship-owner—‘“you can’t lead a wild colt 
with a long halter. So you will just keep 
track of the festive Clunie as well as you 
can, but don’t meddle with him. It’s his 
own fight now. It would be a pity to in- 
terfere when Mother Nature takes him 
across her knee. She gave him a fore- 
taste down at the Cape, but it’s nothing 
to what she has in soak for him if I know 
this city.” But the neatest bit of literary 
workmanship in this little book is where 
Miss Foote tries her far from “apprentice 
hand” on a concise description of the 
sinking of an over-loaded steamer while 
going through the Golden Gate. 

“Wind and tide opposing and a strong 
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tide running out, and the white-caps, as 
it looked from shore, were great combers 
on the bar. Already the Parthenia was 
far out beyond help. Her passengers 
were thinking of their luncheon. The 
two spectators watched her come nosing 
around the cliffs. They marked how she 
wallowed and settled by her stern quar- 
ter. They were letting the air out of her 
then; she was part in air and part in 
water ballast when she met the Bar. A 
beast of a Bar it was that morning. It 
clapped paw upon her, rolled her to star- 
broad, as a cat tumbles a mouse and the 
play was over. Her stern went under 
sideways, her staggering bow shot up, and 
ehe sank, like a coffin, with all on board. 
So sudden and silent and prepared it was, 
she might have walked out there, a de- 
liberate suicide, and made away with 
herself. And so strong was the ship’s 
personality that it was quite a moment 
before the two witnesses of her fate 
could gather the sense that she was not 
perishing alone, but was digging the 
grave of living men and women.” 
..(“The Prodigal,” by Mary Hallock 
Foote. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pub- 
lishers. ) 


NO other writer on Western themes 
is so well known by his work as Hamlin 
Garland, who first 

wrote of the main 

travelled roads of Il- 

“The Eagle’s Heart.” linois and Minneso- 
ta, forging west by 

way of Colorado, to 

Wyoming and the 

unregenerate cownoy life at “Wagon 
Wheel.” He has the greatest sympathy 
for the free, wiid life of the plains, and 
the untamed but not evil heart of the good 
natured “cow-puncher.” His love of na- 
ture sweeps through his books, like the 
flower-laden wind off the prairies, or off 
the rugged mountain peaks of the Rock- 
ies in sight of which one “has room to 
become a man.” One of his latest wes- 
tern romances, “The Eagle’s Heart,” (Ap- 
pleton & Company) follows its hero (the 
inevitable preacher’s son) from an East- 
ern village out through the gradually 
developing country, west of the Missouri 
to the Cheyenne County pioneer strug- 
gles of some forty years ago. The de- 


velopment of the smooth-faced but fiery 
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hearted young preacher’s son, into “Black 
Mose,” the dreaded fire-eater of the Wy- 
oming district, still saddled with a repu- 
tation thrust upon him rather than 
earned, is carefully depicted, involving 
a number of strong situations and moving 
incidents. The boy from the first, “had 
no care or thought of cities or the East. 
He dreamed of the plains and horses and 
herds of buffalo and troops of Indians 
filing down the distant slopes. Every 
view of the range, every word of the 
wild country, every picture of the fron- 
tier remained in his mind.” And we are 
not surprised when we find him a num- 
ber of years later standing in the streets 
of Wagon Wheel, the most famous dead- 
shot in the State. The love story is 
convincing and interesting. Altogether 
the book shows a deeper sentiment, with 
perhaps a less pleasing conciseness than 
marked Mr. Garland’s earlier work. . 
(“The Eagle’s Heart,” by Hamlin Gar- 
land. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers.) 


For society versifi- 
ers, French forms 
are, in certain cases, 
good enough. They 
are sufficiently fur- 
nished with metrical 
mechanism to con- 
ceal from the un- 
thinking whatever the author might have 
lacked in thought or art, and to give a 
certain degree of pleasure to the ear, 
while saying very little or nothing at all. 
But when the serious English versifier 
attempts to confine his good Anglo-Saxon 
words in these imported garments, his 
results can never hope to be more fortu- 
nate than not to be entirely unfortunate. 
Alexander Blair Thaw has written a book 
of verses—mostly sonnets and French 
forms—and his results, in the latter ef- 
forts, cannot but remind us that he has 
attempted what even an Austin Dobson 
could not do with the King’s English— 
compel it to sing successfully with a 
French accent. Mr. Thaw has a daring 
talent and no lack of originality. Too 
bad he should not have selected better. 
Plenty of the verse is alive and timely. 
“To a Laureate of Empire” is obviously 
written to Kipling. 

“To an Unknown Goddess” is the sym- 


Good Poetry from 
Lane Press. 
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bolic dedication of “Ad Astra,” a poem 
of some two hundred and thirty long 
stanzas by Charles Whitworth Wynne. 
The poem is of a religious nature, and, as 
the work of a young author, is more a 
promise than a fulfillment. The author, 
in describing the manifold aspects of 
Love, writes not infrequently in a lofty 
strain that gives tone to the poem; but 
his pen is a rash one, and, by the drift 
of many of his stanzas, one cannot but 
conclude that his verse is better than 
his politics or religion. There is, how- 
ever, in the tone of the verse, an echo 
o* Tennyson, and a serious regard of life 
and nature, none too common to the 
jingling modern Muse. When the author 
has learned to put a little closer bridle 
on his inspiration he will recognize the 
mistakes of “‘Ad Astra,” and improving 
on the gifts the peom has revealed to 
us, fulfill its promise. 

(“Poems,” by Alexander Blair Thaw, 
and “Ad Astra,” by Charles Whitworth 
Wynne. John Lane, Publisher, New 
York.) 


It is not the events 
of history that make 
history dull; nay, it 
is rather the manner 
of the setting forth 
of history that 
makes the reader 
sigh and turn him to 
the historical novel for his diluted infor- 
mation. It is not histories, but historians, 
that are at fault. And so, when we 
say that Eva Emery Dye’s “McLoughlin 
and Old Oregon,”’reads like a novel, we 
mean that the author has so selected the 
facts concerning the early Coast settle- 
ments as to make us feel and live the ad- 
ventures of our early pioneers. 

The author has vividly portrayed the 
circumstances of Oregon’s founding, so 
far as those circumstances surrounded 
her central figure, Dr. John McLoughlin 
—and what can’ be more worthy a tale 
than the adventures, day by day, and year 
by year, of that knot of missionaries, 
soldiers, traders, trappers, and gentle- 
men adventurers who dared Providence, 
a handful of men against the million sav- 
age horrors that lurked among the pri- 
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meval Northwestern forests which fringed 
the Columbia? And what can be more 
romantic than a mere truthful chronicle 
of the life and works of that leader of 
men and queller of nature, Chief Factor 
McLoughlin, later Governor of Oregon? 
The book has some of the charm of Irving 
about it, and combines the knack of ad- 
ministering information without letting 
you know that you have swallowed that 
bitter pill. It has now appeared in its 
second edition, and merits the recogni- 
tion of the West. 

(“McLoughlin and Old Oregon, a Chron- 
icle,” by Eva Emery Dye. A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.) 

FREDERICK S. Dellenbaugh, a veteran 
anthropologist, whose experience (includ- 
explorations with 
Major John Wesley 
Powell in the second 
Colorado River expe- 
dition) has fitted him 
perhaps more emi- 
nently than any other living Amerin- 
dian expert, to discuss and describe 
the history, written and unwritten, which 
the American aborigine has left behind 
him, has compiled a volume entitled “The 
North Americans of Yesterday.” The vol- 
ume, a little less than five hundred pages 
in length, discusses thoroughly the relics 
of the old possessors of America from 
Alaska to Yucatan, and the book as a 
whole is a pretty thorough resumé of 
what has been done by scientists toward 
unearthing the evidences of past life 
under our feet and on every hand. 

So, in attempting the book, Mr. Dellen- 
baugh has undertaken a colossal task, 
no less a task than that of describing 
a whole forgotten race from the few 
fragmentary relics they have left behind 
them. Although he has not succeeded 
in doing this, for no one man nor no one 
book can begin to accomplish such a feat, 
yet he has pretty well summed up the 
work which American anthropologists 
have accomplished up to the present day, 
and he has presented in a fascinating 
style a history of the researches made, 
since the discovery of the Continent, and 
a comprehensive reading of the records 
which the departed nations have 
graven in curious inscriptions. The book 
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is elaborately illustrated with several 
hundred pictures of Indian hieroglyphs, 
utensils, and weapons, and with half- 
tones of ruins and excavations. The 
cover, which is drawn by the author, has 
for its central figure a sketch of a stone 
head of prehistoric workmanship. 

(“The North Americans of Yesterday,” 
by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Publishers, New York and 
London.) 


The “White Flame” is a psycho-relig- 
ious novel by Mary A. Cornelius. It deals 
with a haunted chair which stood as an 
advisory friend to the heroine through 
402 not always interesting pages. The 
story is over-smug and platitudinous, and 
too long, to sustain interest, though the 
plot is occasionally original and might 
please if better told. 

(“The White Flame,” by Mary A. Cor- 
nelius. The Stockham Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 


A good sized volume on the subject of 
ethics of the work of Professor 8S. E. 
Mezes of the University of Texas. “The 
purpose of the present book,” the author 
begins, “is to give as adequate, critical, 
and methodical an account as possible of 
what morality and immorality are. * * * 
This does not mean that moral and im- 
moral conduct will be examined as phys- 
ical phenomena. * * This book, then, is 
an attempt to conduct a positive or purely 
scientific theory of ethics.” The reader 
can judge of the contents by these ex- 
cerpts from the introduction. The re- 
viewer leaves an estimate of the book’s 
value to those specialists for whom it 
is written. 

(“Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory,” 
by S. E. Menzes, Ph. D. The imacmillan 
Co., New York.) 


In the line of economic study “Munici- 
pal Service Industries” is a valuable 
work. Allan Ripley Foote, the author, 
has already gained considerable repu- 
tation in his “Discussion of the Economic 
Principles Involved in ‘The Law of In- 
corporated Companies Operating Under 
Municipal Franchises.’ ” The present 


volume includes three discussions coming 
under the heads of ownership, operation 
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and proper regulation of municipal en- 
terprises. The book will be a valuable 
addition to the library of those who think 
along the line of municipal ownership. 

(““Municipal Public Service Industries,” 
by Allan Ripley Foote. The Other Side 
Publishing Co., Chicago.) 

“Introductory Lessons in English Lit- 
erature,” by I. C. McNeill and S. A. Lynch 
is a well selected advanced reader for 
High schools and academies. The book 
contains some of the best prose and verse 
in the language, and will doubtless be- 
come a standard text book. 

(“Introductory Lessons in English Lit- 
erature,” by I. C. McNeill and S. A. 
Lynch. American Book Company, Pub- 
lishers) 

James Ball Naylor has written a re. 
alistic novel of the Middle West which 
makes interesting reading in parts and 
rather dreary plodding in others. The 
author has attempted a line of character 
eketches of the “Samantha at Saratoga” 
order which is more newspaper writing 
than literature. The scene of the book 
is the not over attractive town of Baby- 
fon where a young druggist (not even 
disguised as an apothecary) goes to ply 
his profession and study the natives. The 
book is loosely written and will bear a 
ceal of trimming. 

(“Ralph Marloe,” by James Ball Nay- 
jor. The Saalfield Publishing Company, 
Akron, Ohio.) 

In the way of Pacific Coast literature 
D. A. Shaw, a notable California pioneer, 
has made a valuable addition by an ac- 
count of his personal experiences among 
the early Argonauts, in a little book en- 
titled, “El Dorado.” Mr. Shaw was among 
those first to be touched with the gold 
fever, and forging ahead, among the ear- 
lier enthusiasts, was in the State almost 
in the van of history. The author’s ad- 
ventures are many, and are realistically 
told in a reminiscent vein. Coming as it 
does from one who has helped to live 
our State history, the book is of double 
value to students of Western lore. The 
volume contains several illustrations of 
notable persons and events in the history 
of California. 

(“El Dorado,” by D. A. Shaw. B. R. 
Baumgardt, Publisher, Los Angeles.) 
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RED IN THE BLOOD 


is the sign of life, of vital force, of the force that life has, of 
the force that life is. 

When the red is lacking, life is weak, the spirits are weak, 
the body is weak. 

Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver oil puts red in the blood and 
life in the body. 

It’s the food you can turn into muscle and bone and nerve. 
It gives you the mastery over your usual food—you want 
that. What is life worth if you've got to keep dosing your- 
self as an invalid ? 


Red inthe blood! Get red in the blood! 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. Free. 


SCOTT X BOWNE. 409 Pearl Street. New York 
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HAVING HAD SIXTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PLANTING AND CARING 


FOR ORANGE AND OTHER GROVES IN BUTTE COUNTY, ! CAN SHOW THE 
BEST BARGAINS IN THESE PROPERTIES AS WELL AS TRACTS OF ONE 


ACRE AND UP, AND FARMS, RANCHES, ETC. 


E. TUCKER, Oroville, Cal. 


References: Any business house in Oroville. 
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tel was introduced for the purpose of adding to the comfort, 
convenience and entertainment of guests. 


THE POLICY of providing luxuries such as have made the 


Palace famous will continue in force and 


EVERY FEATURE connected with the management of this ho- 


innovations calcula- 


ted to still further increase its popularity will be introduced. 


DESIRABLE 


location, courteous attaches, unsurpassed cui- FF 
sine and spacious apartments are the attributes that have made \ 


the Palace the ideal place for tourists and travelers who visit 


San Francisco. 


DALY 


MONTE... 


A GARDEN OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


The most magnificent hotel, the 
most expansive landscape, the most 
superb flowers in all of America. In 
every detail and in all its environ- 
ment ideally Californian. No tour 
of America is complete without a 
visit to Del Monte. One hundred 
and twenty-six acres of cultivated 
ground, and almost the whole of the 
peninsula of Monterey for a play- 
round. 

or further information address 


W. A. JUNKER, 


Manager, Monterey, Cal. 
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